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The capture of Bapaume and of many villages 
between Soissons and Arras, and the steady advance 
of the Allies, is all in order. It is the fruits of the 
Somme offensive last year, which was misdescribed by 
those who had not studied or thought out the matter, 
and whose information was incorrect, as ‘‘ only tac- 
tics ’’, and who desiderated a ‘‘ bold, wide-sweeping 
movement ’’. In the earlier phases of that great pro- 
longed offensive we had misfortunes through some 
rather marked individual blunders; but, later, as 
everyone who knows about Combles, Thiépval, and 
Beaumont Hamel recognises, we made up by masterly 
war skill. 


There is a great difference between the retreat of 
the Germans in the battle of the Marne and the retreat 
of the Germans now. In the Marne they retreated 
because they had overreached themselves. In the 
present instance they have retreated because they have 
been overreached by us—overreached by war-like skill 
accompanied by a resolute will. As to all the talk 
about traps and ambushes and the like, that is foolish 
nonsense, as we have often pointed out. The enemy 
has retreated because he had to, because he was out- 
manceuvred and pressed too hard. He has, however, 
an @mmense army supplied with all the latest and best 
machinery of war, and, of course, it will be a long and 


huge task disposing of him. 


It is accepted in France that this task belongs mainly 
to Great Britain. Not that the French army intends 
to play the part of passive spectator or chorus only; it 
intends to fight, and is striking hard, as the news this 
week shows, at the Germans, and joining in the pursuit 
of the retreating forces. But we must not forget that 
France has played for years the giant’s part, and she 
must naturally have some substantial relief. That is 
the position to-day—quite a reasonabie one. We 
cannot and do not expect a great addition just yet 
to Russian effort: for one thing, the unfortunate 
Roumanian campaign obviously discomposed the 


theatre. 


The terri from which the Germans are retiring 
shows, as might be expected, their methods of methodi- 
cal devastation. In the district of Péronne, all the trees 
have been cut short near the ground, fruit trees have 
been tonn up, and agricultural machines knocked to 
pieces. The old men, women, and children who have 
been driven back to the French lines are in a state of 
starvation. The Germans not only seized the supplies 
provided by their farms, but even stole much of the 
food provided by the Relief Committee. The American 
storehouse at Noyen, where a large number of refugees 
were gathered, was emptied and dynamited by the last 
troops that left the place. These proceeding's will not 
be a surprise to those who know the enemy; they are 
merely a sign of that increasing savagery which we 
have already anticipated. 


i i that 
On Monday night the Admiralty announced t 
enemy pie on ge the undefended watering- 
place, Ramsgate, which the German report calls = 
fortified port of Margate’, on the night of the 17 
18th. The destroyers retired hurriedly in the darkness, 
with how much damage is uncertain. On the same 
night, almost at the same time, enemy destroyers 
en ved one of our destroyers on patrol to the east- 
ward of the Straits of Dover and sunk her with a 
torpedo. She returned the fire, using torpedoes and 
guns. The result is not known. Eight survivors an 
picked up by another destroyer, which was 
torpedoed, but not seriously damaged. a 


weekly return, ending 18 March, of details con- 
pam the following figufes : 
Arrivals of vessels of all nationalities over 100. tons 
in the United Kingdom ports, 2,528; sailings from the 
same, 2,554; vessels sunk by mine or submarine, six- 
teen of over 1,600 tons, eight of less than that weight. 
Nineteen British merchantmen successfully resisted sub- 
marine attacks. These figures, though grave, show 
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that the German submarine is not producing an effectual 
stoppage of trade with this country. The reign of 
terror has not frightened merchantmen into inactivity, 
and the silent work of our Navy continues with un- 
ceasing vigour. 


The news of the Russian revolution, though it came 
with dramatic suddenness, was not altogether a 
surprise. Indeed, it was heralded some while since by | 
the hands that did away with the powerful «and dis- " 
reputable Rasputin. Last week, after four days of 
crisis, the ruling Cabinet was put out of power, and 
the Duma, under its President, M. Rodzianko, took the 
lead in forming .a provisional Government. The 
revolution was the immediate sequel of the attempted 
suspension of the Duma at the moment when that bedy 
was taking steps to remedy the lack of food in Petro- 
grad. The people gathered in crowds in the streets, 
and, though there was no disorder, the police and 
gendarmes charged and fired on them. But the 
soldiers in the city in one regiment after another, 
against orders, sided with the people and refused to 
fire on ‘them. General murder and rioting were thus 
avoided. 


The loss of life and property was small in the cir- 
cumstances, and was chiefly due 'to the police, who, on 
being overpowered by the Revolutionaries, were im- 
prisoned, but mot killed. The Grand Duke Cyril, 
representing the marines, supported the movement; 
political prisoners were liberated from the prisons, and 
the people, with the army on their side, were masters 
of the situation. The Premier resigned; M. Proto- 
popoff, the chief exponent of the ruthless violence of 
the Camarilla, and ‘M. Stiirmer, the Premier :recently 
‘put out of his place by the exposures of the Duma, are 
reported killed. All the members of the Cabinet were 
arrested, and it was declared no longer in existence. 
The news of the abdication of the Tsar and his son 
indicated the complete defeat of the reactionaries. 
Moscow and other important places have followed the 
lead of Petrograd. The Grand Duke Michael was 
offered the Regency, but, while putting his services at 
the disposal of the new ‘Government, ‘has refused to 
accept supreme power unless he ‘is called to it by the 
voice of the people expressed in constituent assembly. 
The Government has now sélected Ministers under the 
headship of Prince Lvoff as President of the Council of 
Ministers. The Prince was appointed just before the 
Tsar abdicated, and ‘has an excellent reputation for ‘his 
work on the Zemstvos. He has to deal with the 
Council of ‘Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates as well 
as the Duma, and there will be trouble in the conces- 
sions expected by extremists. ‘But 'the future is obscure. 


The disappearance of tainted Ministers is matter for 
congratulation, for they sought their own advantage 
to the detriment of efficiency in war. No one can 
doubt, especially after his .fine .reply to German’s peace 
manoeuvres, the sincerity and honesty of the Tsar. 
But, net strong enough to carry out his good resolu- 
tions, he was made a tool of by ‘‘ dark forces ’’ whose 
action, though in some cases still obscure, undoubtedly 
tended to the advantage of Germany. For some time 
past the depredations of Ministers and the desire to 
make a separate and disgraceful peace have been 
common knowledge among those well acquainted with 
Russia. The revolution has as its aim the more 
vigorous prosecution of the war. We welcome the 
appointment, made at the same time as Prince 
Lvoff’s, of the Grand Duke Nicholas as Commander-in- 
Chief, and hope he will ‘be so in the ‘full sense of the 
word. Deliberative assemblies are not fitted for war: 
they are far too deliberate, for one thing. Do we not 
know it? Russia has now a better chance than ever 
to win the war; the forces of misdirection have been 
swept away, and the best means of direction must be 
applied instead. The strong man with the free hand, 
the aytoerat natural in Russia, is wanted for the vital 


The best way to prosecute the war with success— 
the best way to prosecute very many things either jp 
war or peace with success—is by decisive ome man 
rule, and not by dndecisive many-headed halfsrule. It 
is no use denying this fact, for it is perfectly clear. [t 
is proven to ‘the hilt. Why ‘has the arehenemy, 
Germany, been able, with the best part of the world 
against her, to hold out so long, and even now to be in 
a position for holding out for perhaps years unless we 
organise against ther pitilessly? ‘Why has she been 
able to snatch Austria out of perdition? The reply is 
very largely to be sought for in the fact that the enemy 
is dictatorially controlled. If Germany were to 
abandon this method of rule and organisation to-day— 
we ardently wish she would!—and go in for rie 
through infinite committees, groups, cabinets of 
twenty or forty, for talking, and seeing how things 
can best be arranged to suit everyone, and for waiting 
sagaciously on events and for not being in too much 
of a hurry, and for checking So-and-So’s opinion with 
‘So-and-So’s: if Germany were to go in for all this 
endless, artful, free and popular, and quite inconch. 
sive method, which is known to be the exact opposite 
of the dictatorial or despotic method, why, then, her 
armies would, indeed, be very soon across the Belgian 
border and back again on the other side of the Rhine. 


Again, if the inconclusive many-men method instead 
of the dictatorial method prevailed in Bulgaria to-day 
we should not have much more trouble from the 
Bulgars. Moreover, if it had prevailed in Japan two 
and a half years ago, Japan probably would never 
‘have gone to war at all. It would have been to-day 
debating the question as a hesitant neutral Power. It 
has been said that in war it is better to be directed by 
one insagacious person who has the merit, if not of 
strong will, at least of obstinacy, than to-be directed by 
a dozen sagacious men, and there is a great deal in 
the saying. We have not the smallest wish to run 
down ‘‘ democracy ’’ at the present time or to crack up 
‘* autocracy ’’ on their demerits an@ ‘merits ordinarily 
as methods of Government. But democrats and auto 
crats alike, if they have common sense and will to win 
this war, must perceive and admit that to break down 
Germany and save this country and France a system 
of firm, arbitrary leadership, civilian as well as 
‘military, is needed. We want it for the war, and we 
shall equally want it for the re-settlement of the 
country after the war; otherwise we shall go down in 
chaos. 


On Wednesday it was announced that President 
Wilson had summoned Congress for a ‘special ‘session 
on 2 April, a fortnight earlier than the date originally 
fixed. Congress is then expected, says Reuter’s 
Washington correspondent, to pass a resolution declar- 
ing ‘that a state of war has existed between the United 
States.and Germany for some time. Preparations for 
war have been recently revealed which are significant. 
A large number of ‘‘ submarine chasers’? are being 
‘built in Government yards, in which the eight hours’ 
day has been ‘suspended till further notice, and special 
efforts are being made ‘to secure men and officers ‘for 
the Navy. Public opmion has been fortified ‘by the 
revelations of the Mexican plot, on which President 
Wilson spoke severely in his recent Note to the 
Mexican Government. 


The resignation of M. Briand, the French Premier, 
was very far from unexpected. On the contrary, it 
has been constantly expected for many -weeks past. 
M. Briand, it may be mentioned in passing, ‘has ‘had 
very pronounced views and policy in iregard to the 
Balkan theatre of war. M. Ribot succeeds him. 


What has happened to Austria lately? The reason 
why we ask is this: One of the Agencies ‘sent out a 
remarkable telegram last week ‘to the éffect that 
Germany was nearly at her wits’ end, or, at any rate, 
nearly at her wheat’s end. She could not ‘hold out 


business of to-day. 


much longer. But, if this be so, what of Austria? It 
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has been stated tén thousand times that Austria is both 
at her wheat’s and wits’ end. Yet here is Austria, 
apparently, going to outlive Germany! There really 
must be something wr here. The next thing we 
may hear in this extraordinary war is that Austria has 
stepped in and taken an iron grip of Germany and is 
preparing to reorganise her on the civilian side and 
to stiffen her army with Austrian officers. But for 
two years past now it has been a sort of Box and Cox 
affair between Germgny and Austria in regard to 
starvation, etc. 


Quietly without any fuss or display a new develop- 
ment of the Constitution came into being on Tuesday 
last. The Imperial War Cabinet held its first meeting 
in Downing Street, with statesmen from Canada, India, 
Newfoundland, New Zealand, and South Africa. But 
for her present domestic difficulties in politics Australia 
would also have been represented. This is the first 
occasion on which India and our Dominions have met 
in this country with executive authority to decide ques- 
tions of Imperial policy. The meeting marks an 
immense improvement on a system of government 
which has long been out of date, and has been largely 
retained by party prejudice. Aptly enough Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain was the chief Indian representative, the 
son of the man who did so much to remove the general 
and disastrous indifference to our great Dominions. 


The Imperial War Conference, with Mr. Walter 
Long as chairman, held a first sitting on Wednesday 
last at the Colonial Office, and in future will meet on 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays until its busi- 
ness is completed. Nothing regarding the proceedings 
will be made public at present, as they concern ques- 
tions of war. 


The true and only reason why the Dardanelles Report 
was published during the war was not stated in the 
debate on Tuesday; it was done in order to expose the 
muddle over all the earlier phases of the operation and 
so keep out of office till, at any rate, the close of the 
war and the settlement after the war, those alive to- 
day who were mainly responsible—two statesmen and 
a sailor. This could not be stated in debate, and Mr. 
Clyde found other reasons in his dry, severe speech. 
Nevertheless, it is the fact. 


It is impossible for such naked facts to be stated 
officially. Public men, if this kind of straight speech 
prevailed, might soon be resorting to knuckledusters 
or to small pistol shot from the breeches pocket, as in 
Bret Harte’s stories. We should have worse scenes 
than when the Montagnards and the Hébertists and 
Girondists called out for each others blood in the Con- 
vention whilst the helpless President jingled his bell. 
Yet it remains that it was for the above reason alone 
that the Report was published. As to the debate, it 
was very much a brutum fulmen. Gailipoli has swal- 
lowed forty thousand men—dead men-—and three hun- 
dred millions of money, with ‘‘ some old ships’’. Any- 
thing that can be said about the Gallipoli operations 
after that must be in the nature of an anti-climax. 


There was something faintly tinged with far-off 
interest in the revelation that it was Mr. Asquith, rein- 
forced by Lord Haldane, who discovered Lord 
Kitchener for the War Office at the start of the war. 
Lord Haldane urging Mr. Asquith to appoint Lord 
Kitchener is a singular picture. But we believe it was 
the late Lord Salisbury who claimed to have discovered 
Colonel Kitchener; whilst Sir William Harcourt was 
fascinated by him, later, because he managed war so 
cheaply, like the Army and Navy Stores. By the way, 
it is rather puzzling why the last Government, seeing 
they believed so implicitly in Lord Kitchener, took 
away from the War Office the Inventions branch and 
put it with the Ministry of Munitions, choosing the 
moment, oddly enough, to do so when Lord Kitchener 
was absent abroad. ‘‘ I know it was well to dissemble 
your love, but why did you kick me downstairs? ” 


The last word was Lotd Fisher's. ‘He got ap in the ” 
House of Lords on Wednesday and 
now, with the country “in t jeopardy ”’, 
the time Dasdanelies he should Teave 
his defence to the end of the war : a shot aimed at both 
those who published the Report and those who 
debated it. 


We see by one of the authorised notes on the excised 
portions of the Dardanelles Report that M. Venizelos 
after 1 March 1915 proposed to offer three divisions of 
the Greek army to co-operate with the Allies in 
Gallipoli. In this relation: Did Greece know by any 
manner of means before we started bombarding the 
forts that such a project was being ar, the 
Allies? In other words, was Greece or any Greek 
person in the secret before the attack? , 


The Food Controller has issued a new order for the 
further restriction of sugar. Manufacturers are only 
allowed to use the following percentages of the total 
amount used in 1915 for the following periods, calcu- 
lated in each case er the +s day of the “yr 
20 cent. for the period to 30 Jume, 30 per cent. 
ceatith go September, and qo per cent. for the whole 
year. This order does not apply to jam, marmalade, 
and condensed milk, and is be y at oon- 
fectionery, which should certain a luxury in war 
time. As the order is dated from 1 January it will be 
retrospective, and manufacturers will have to make 
considerable reductions to keep within the prescribed 
limits for any period. 


Lord Devonport has issued an appeal to those who 


| can command a greater variety of food than ‘the poor 


to abstain from potatoes, so that such supplies as 
remain may be available for those who need them most. 
He points out that no further supplies will ibe available 
for the next three months. The long queues of people 
waiting for potatoes in various parts of London last 
Saturday were a vivid illustration of the prevailing 
scarcity. The poorer classes have little idea of varying 
their food, even where they can doso. Those who are 
better off have already discovered the merits of 
parsnips and other substitutes for the potato, but in 
some cases they have made an unusual and excessive 
demand for quantities of foodstuffs. Such hoarding 
of food is, we are glad to notice, to be dealt with 
drastically, and efficient action will be taken whenever 
definite information is ‘furnished. 


Man people, hotels, and restaurants do not seem 
to venliée the seriousness of the situation concernmg 
food. The whole of Europe is now suffering from food 
shortage, and selfishness in this country will lead to 
severe suffering and to measures which everyone now 
regards as unthinkable. Germany, it is ‘true, has not 
ithproved of late her dwindling supply, ‘but ‘Germany is 
tackling ‘the problem with a thoroughness unknown 
here, and so are other countries. In Bavaria the 
Minister of the Interior thas 

ts, which are a suctess,; & increasing 
aeais of communal kitchens. The Hamburg Senate 
is distributing fodder for various kinds of livestock. 
Bread rationing is in force in Vienna. A month since 


4ll the flour in Lisbon was requisitioned by the 


Government. Holland can only get coal 
by exporting food, and the Dutch 
Minister of Agriculture has promoted a Bill arrangmg 
a credit of several millions for the distribution of cheap 
food. In Russia the shortage is serious everywhere. 
These facts speak plainly enough. Those who are 
blind to them, and so selfish or imattentive to this 
courting disaster . nation. e have con- 
og the Food Controller, but -less confidence in 
the voluntary self-sacrifice of the average Briton. 


‘Lord Devonport’s latest Order makes it a summary 


offence to sell any article of food only.on the condition 


| that other purchases are made at the same time. is 
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Order is welcome, but it ought to have been made long 


ago. The exactions of some shop-keepers have been a 


scandal for many months, and have weighed heaviest | 


on the poor. 


A certain weekly paper has been struck off the list 
at one of the chief London clubs. One cannot affect 
to be surprised by the indignation naturally felt against 
people or papers who discourage a stern prosecution of 
the war, or who dabble with or insinuate pacifism at 
the present time, or who dare in any way to belittle the 
juperb feats and leadership of the British Army in 
France. 


One satisfactory feature of the shortage of paper 
s that the licence for the despatch or delivery of 
advertising circulars applies to the literature circu- 
lated by moneylenders and betting and gambling 
agencies. Moneylenders and prophets who invariably 
choose ‘‘all the winners ’’ will no longer be able to 
pester people with their alluring proposals, unless they 
are asked for them in writing. That these vulgar and 
obviously deceptive documents should allure any person 
of sense seems astonishing, but they catch many a 
victim ; and it is just as well that the net should not 
be spread wholesale for the silly people in war-time. 


A “representative symposium ’’ (we have not the 
smallest idea what that is or means) on the urgency of 
National Service has been put forth on authority by 
the Rev. R. J. Campbell, Miss Ellen Thornycroft 
Fowler, and Mr. G. R. Sims. Miss Fowler is under- 
stood to be—we must try to write in a representative 
symposium style—the talented authoress of many 
exceedingly popular efforts in fiction; the Rev. R. J. 
Campbell is the eminent pulpiteer of that name; Mr. 
Sims is a household name—need we say more. This 
is all very well, but the point is not so much that 
“‘ Hindenburg is watching’’, but that Germany has 
long since acted. There is no getting away from the 
brutal fact that Germany, setting to work last year, 
overhauled and reorganised the whole of her man- 
power outside the army, and that by those and other 
means (in Belgium and Poland) she is rapidly getting 
forward with new army corps—which will amount even 
to new armies—against the campaign this year. It is 
no joke. Who can wonder that the ‘‘ Times ”’, 
though a strong supporter of the Government, is a 
little satiric over this ‘‘ representative symposium ’’? 


We much dislike inflicting ‘‘ shop ”’ readers and 
friends ; and the question of the supply of raw material, 
of the gross pulp or body, out of which the “ Saturday 
Review ”’, like all other papers and books, has to be made 
is very shoppy. But we are driven to shop because the 
Government, for excellent reasons, have drastically re- 
stricted, and will further restrict, the amount of this raw 
material which papers, weekly and daily, are allowed to 
consume, It will benecessary to abolish the ‘‘ Returns ”’ 
system, and therefore in the near future nobody will 
have any chance of securing his or her copy of the Review 
except by ordering it well beforehand at the usual agents, 
or at the office, 10, King Street, Covent Garden. We 
venture, then, to suggest to all friends and readers 
that they shall now place a definite order for the Review 
with their agents. 

Even as it is, with what are known as “ Returns ”’ 
—i.e., copies provided for casual buyers and readers— 
largely restricted, people write to us to say that at this 
stall and at that paper agent they frequently fail to get 
the ‘‘ Saturday Review ’”’ ; and other papers, weekly and 
daily, often receive the same complaint. But it is un- 
avoidable under the present conditions ; and, as we have 
said, what has been only difficult will become simply 
impossible when fresh and inevitable restrictions are 
imposed by the Government on the whole Press as to the 
amount of paper to be consumed. 

To conclude, there is one way, and only one way. All 
friends and readers of the *‘ Saturday Review °’ should at 
once place an order for it with their usual paper agents. 
Otherwise they certainly will not be able to obtain their 


| LEADING ARTICLES. 
| 


RUSSIA: AND THE NEED FOR A SUPREME 
AUTHORITY. 
HE news from Russia, held back from the public 
until the first act of the revolution had been 
completed, electrified the world. It was well know 
that there had been an almost continuous conflict 
between the bureaucrats and the men who represented 
the national will, but the decencies of an alliance 
imposed the duty of silence on all responsible writers ig 
this country. Now Russia herself has acted with a 
vigour and unanimity that have rejoiced -her friends 
and dismayed her enemies. For this event is not 
primarily a demand for social or political change, but 
the declaration of a great people that it will be no 
longer trammelled and thwarted in the war. Social 
and political changes, manifold and complex, will 
follow, but this Russian revolution could not have been 
accomplished as it has been if it were merely the 
revolution so desired and so dreaded by different 
classes during the past century. The movement is best 
explained by the remarkable speech which M, 
Miliukoff made in the Duma on 28 February, when 
everyone in Russia knew that the moment of crisis was 
at hand, and when both sides had already elaborated 
their plans. ‘‘Act boldly and act instantly; the 
country is with you.’’ That was the message from the 
provinces to the Duma. ‘‘ When the nation finds that, 
‘in spite of all its sacrifices, its destinies are being 
endangered by a clique of incompetent and corrupt 
rulers, then the people become a nation of citizens; 
they become determined to take the case into their own 
hands.’’ In words which recall a famous speech by 
our own Chatham, M. Miliukoff declared that he saw 
the promise of salvation for his country not in silence 
and reconciliation, but in the alarm and anxiety of all 
patriots. He would not accept the view that Russian 
failure to secure victory was due to her history and 
her whole past, but he said that Russia had two wars. 
‘*The nation is united in its supreme effort against 
the external foe; but the Government returns to the 
old internal war in order to ensure its own safety.’’ 
That was the Russian position at the beginning of 
March—a double war. Each of the opposing sides in 
the internal conflict foresaw and planned a revolution, 
the patriots because they saw no other way of securing 
free national action, and the bureaucrats because they 
believed that a popular outbreak bloodily suppressed 
would force the Tsar to withdraw from the external 
war and to make the German peace which would 
perpetuate their own influence and power. The revolu- 
tion came, with bread scarcity as its proximate cause 
and the fraternising of troops and people as its 
deciding factor. We can see how each side had pre- 
pared its plans. M. Protopopoff, who had promised 
the bureaucrats that he would see them through ’”’, 
had his police well posted and well supplied with 
machine guns. He failed completely because he could 
not distinguish between a popular revolt and a national 
resolve. The Duma leaders, on the other hand, had 
evidently assured themselves beforehand that they had 
with them all the main forces of the nation, with the 
possible exception of the clergy. It was very naturally 
remarked that in all the reports from Russia we had 
heard no word of the Orthodox Church: but now we 
know the Holy Synod has approved. The three cities 
which have successively been Russian capitals, and 
stand for the successive stages of Russian history— 
Kieff, Moscow, Petrograd—were unanimous. The 
Council of the Nobility and the Zemstvos were at one 
with the Duma, and, most important of all, the army, 
through the Grand Duke Nicholas and Generals 
Alexeieff and Brussiloff, declared itself on the same 
side, while the Germans heard the Russian soldiers 
cheering in their trenches as James II. heard his army 
cheering on Hounslow Heath. Unanimity such as 
this, of princes, nobles, merchants, people, and army 
could certainly not have been secured from the “ social 
revolution ’’, and we misconstrue a great event if we 
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do not perceive that its genesis is in the national 
resolve to win the war. ‘‘ Without doubt ’’, says the 
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“Cologne Gazette’’, ‘‘ England has conquered in 
Petersburg.’’ We can smile at the malicious innuendo 
that we are responsible for this purely Russian move- 
ment, and we can whole-heartedly rejoice that Germany 
has been defeated in Petrograd. 

The action of the Tsar himself shows, we think, that 
he recognised the true character of the movement. If 
he had felt himself in conflict merely with political 
theories he would have resisted to the end; but he 
recognised that if he opposed his sacred autocracy to 
the national will he must fatally cripple Russia in the 
war, and he relinquished his power without a struggle 
lest he should injure the Russian cause. We do not 
believe for a moment that Nicholas II. has ever 
wavered in his loyalty to the Allies. Doubtless he has 
believed that his supreme authority as Tsar was 
threatened and encroached upon by the Duma which 
he himself created, and he must have been impressed 
by the constantly urged German and bureaucratic 
argument that an English and French victory meant an 
accession of strength to the liberal forces in Russia. 
History will probably judge him to have been a man 
of the highest ideals and most generous purpose with 
the fatal weakness of wavering between opposite 
policies. There is bitter irony in his fate. The man 
who created the Duma is compelled by the Duma to 
abdicate; the Tsar who incarnated the national unity 
in the first flush of 1914 lays down his power because 
a united nation demands the sacrifice. The creator of 
the Hague Conference retires in the midst of universal 
war. It is a pitiful thing that the man who seemed to 
be the great Slav Tsar of prophecy and dream should 
have been unable to trust his people; but in justice to 
him we must remember that to the Tsar the mainte- 
nance of autooracy was no grasping after prerogative or 
privilege, but a sacred trust. Russia owes a large part 
of her greatness to the autocracy in the past, and the 
Tsars have many times shown that the most generous 
and humane policy is compatible with political 
absolutism. When people compare this Russian 
movement with the great French Revolution they 
forget that the principal aim of the people in France 
had already been secured in Russia. The French 
Revolution freed and established the French peasantry ; 
in Russia the peasants had already been emancipated 
and endowed by the Tsar. But all forms of govern- 
ment have their special limits, and the weakness of 
autocracy is that it cannot always act directly, but 
must use agents and instruments who can elude the 
vigilance of the ruler. Russia has been cursed and 
thwarted, not by her Tsars, but by her local Governors 
and bureaucrats and police. No human being, not 
even a Richelieu or a Napoleon, could possibly super- 
vise the actual Governors of the Russian Empire; but 
if they become corrupt and tyrannical the Tsar is made 
to expiate all their crimes. Nicholas I. was one of the 
strongest and ablest men who ever reigned in Russia, 
but his whole system of government crumbled when 
the Crimean War revealed the corruption and in- 
efficiency of his administration. He had defeated the 
revolutions in Poland and Germany and Austria, he 
had been hailed as the Agamemnon of kings, but 
autocracy went temporarily bankrupt when the bureau- 
crats had been exposed. 

We have written of this Russian drama chiefly as 
the proof of the Russian will to conquer in this war, 
but to many in England it has seemed chiefly remark- 
able as a great stride in the direction of universal 
democracy. The Premier, always impassioned in his 
enthusiasm for new causes, has emphasised this aspect 
of these historic days. That is natural. France and 
England are the liberal nations of Europe; the most 
Tory of Englishmen is almost a ‘‘ Red ’’ when com- 
pared with a Prussian Junker, because freedom is an 
English birthright, while France has been the pioneer 
of democratic ideas as she was formerly, under 
Louis XIV., the paragon of absolutisms. Neverthe- 
less, our feeling about Russian internal polity is that 
it would be folly to dogmatise and impertinence to 
advise. Russia will work out her own salvation. In 


many respects she is a mystery to Western Europeans, 


and there is no reason why we should apply our political 
conclusions to her utterly different conditions, or 
imagine that she will not evolve some quite new form 
of government distinct from .Aristotle’s divisions, or 
Rousseau’s rights of man, or even Tennyson’s crowned 
republic’s crowning common sense, which seems. so 
inevitably right to us insular Englishmen. Many are 
saying, ‘‘ Bliss is it in this dawn to be alive’’, and, 
while others of us feel that many saviours of society 
have proved to be sadly disappointing people in the 
end, we must all watch with sympathy and hope the 
efforts of the Russian people to determine and secure 
the best form of polity for themselves. As regards 
the war we trust that victory in the field will conse- 
crate the new Russia. Englishmen will not be sus- 
pected of arrogance if they beg Russians to be warned 
by English mistakes. We have learned by bitter ex- 
perience that only authority, discipline, organisation, 
and work can equip our armies and give them the 
chance of victory in the field. We have learned also 
that concentration in the one purpose by all classes is 
necessary if we are to defeat our powerful foe. 
Enthusiasm and idealism are the spiritual motive 
power, but railways, ships, guns, shells and labour at 
full stretch are the practical means. An excellent 
beginning has been made. The new government is 
not a body of mere visionaries, but contains the best 
organisers in Russia. With Prince Lvoff, head of the 
most successful Union of Zemstvos, presiding over a 
coalition that includes Octobrists, Cadets, and Labour, 
and working in co-operation with the generals, there 
is no reason why Russia’s mighty resources should 
not at last enjoy a full chance of proving how decisive 
they may be in this great crisis of human destiny. 

The new Russia is not the creation of a moment, 
but the product of forces that have been long at work. 
Many men have laboured, and the Russians of to-day 
have entered into their labour. The new nation is 
born amidst the havoc and upheaval of universal war, 
and how necessary it is that it should play a great 
part in bringing that war to a speedy and triumphant 
end! No new government ever began its life with 
such tremendous, such essential tests to face, or with 
such great opportunities of immediate influence. 

We cannot, however, leave the subject without a 
word as to the absolute necessity of having a supreme 
authority. There can be no success, no hope of suc- 
cess, in war without Dictatorship in some form. With- 
out it, Germany might have gone down ere now: with- 
out it Austria would not have survived Lemberg. A 
great nation in war must have a Head, or its limbs 
will fail it. Without a ruling personality, chaos will 
rule. It must be one headed to act, to act swiftly, to 
succeed : a dozen heads or twenty-two heads—well we 
know what that means. We shall rejoice to hear that 
our noble Ally, Russia, has carried through her changes, 
rid herself of German influence, and found her ruler. 
Great Britain’s difficulties in the near past through 
lack of a clear and single authority and leadership are 
an object lesson. 


BAPAUME AND AFTER. 


HERE are two perfectly clear facts about the 
German retreat which in no wise conflict with 
one another.. Both are matters of common knowledge 
at the front in France; both are accepted as absolute 
fact. But away from the front, in this country and 
in France, too—if to a lesser extent there—large 
numbers of people will not, for some obscure reason, 
accept both. The first fact is that the strategy of the 
great Somme offensive last year was sound and excel- 
lent, and that the retreat of the Germans, as well as 
the relief of Verdun, are the successes achieved by it 
for the Allied arms. If Verdun had not been relieved 
from the German pressure, and had fallen—which at 
one time was exceedingly likely—we should have~ been 
in a very perilous or in a fatal position. > 
The second fact is that Germany is still an immensely 
powerful enemy whom, unless the miraculous inter- 
venes, it will take a long time and a great and con- 
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tinuous concentration of effort, military and civilian, to 
break down. 

These facts are quite consistent in every way with 
each other. Unfortunately, there are many people 
who confuse the issues by putting it in this manner: 
‘““ Where’s your mighty victory of the Samme and your 
fine Army and boasted skill and leadership now? 
Why, you are asking us, after all, to accept it that 
Germany is not broken by a long way yet, and that 
she may go on fighting indefinitely !’’ Or they put it 
in the following manner: ‘‘ What! Germany not done 
for yet, and not likely to be done for unless we make 
more sacrifices still! How can you expect us to believe 
that when we are accepting your other assertion that 
the Somme was a success? ”” : 

In short, the two quite clear and consistent facts are 
so twisted by perverse or impatient minds that they 
appear to conflict hopelessly—to be “ mutually 
destructive ”’. 

Nevertheless, the Somme was a great success, 
thanks to valour and skill, and, nevertheless, Germany 
is a great power to-day, thanks to her generations of 
war preparation and to her organisation and efficiency 
at home. Work such as Germany put in for genera- 
tions takes a vast deal of breaking up. We are on 
the way gradually to do it; but, obviously, on the way 
only. The military position of the Allies on _the 
Western front is better than it has been certainly since 
the Battle of the Marne: in the intermediate period it 
has often been, as all the world knows, distinctly 
gloomy and threatening. For the rest, we expect that 
the German retreat will, before very long, end for a 
time. We also fully expect that she will herself under- 
take an offensive. She has well-prepared positions in 
France which were arranged for when the Somme 
began to grow perilous to her army, and she will take 
advantage of these. The pounding will have to start 
afresh, and to continue. We can ultimately overcome 
Germany because we have a very fine army now, which 
is in the right place, and because it is led by a man who 
is younger than German leaders, quite as brainy and 
resolute as they are, and who has, and inspires, a 
serene confidence. Yet, even so, the task of the British 
nation is Herculean yet. 


BELGIUM, THE DECISIVE FIELD. 


ITH the German Army at length on the move 
backward, our thoughts naturally revert to 
Belgium. Has the enemy taken into serious considera- 
tion the question of whether that country can ever be 
evacuated short of anything but the complete defeat of 
all his real war aims? Any part of France it is not 
likely the rulers of Germany have seriously intended to 


hold after the war, though M. Cheradamé and others | 


assert that the German plan includes France from | 


Abbeville and the Somme north. But Belgium is 
another matter. Its Germanisation has proceeded 
during the last two years on apparently a methodical 
and scientific plan, and there is no doubt there has 
been, and is, in view a policy of differentiating between 
Fleming and Walloon, and securing German influence 
and stability by that means. Belgium, ‘besides being 
a great inducement commercially, is, Germanised, a 
pistol at England’s head, and a great bargaining 
instrument in relation to the German Colonies in 
Africa and elsewhere which we are holding. There 
are parties in Germany, no doubt, against annexation 
or Germanisation ; the Social Democrats have strongly 
declared against it, and so have some of the intellectual 
moderates—for example, Herr Delbriick. 

But the policy of the rulers of Germany by no means 
points that way, for whilst, for the purpose of securing 
labour and of keeping down the spirit of the more 
ardent of the people, numbers of Belgians have been 
seized and deported by a kind of slave raid, attempts 
have been made to conciliate other sections of the 
people. On the whole, we question very much whether 
the actual German policy is not far better expressed by 
the Pan-Germans, or Jingoes, than by the more 
cautious parties and would-be peace bargainers. 


The aims of the Pan-Germans have lately bee, 
printed in ‘‘ Das Gréssere Deutschland ’”’ as a sort of 
counterblast, apparently, to the moderates. They 
extravagantly claim the portions of France held to-day; 
but we suspect that their claim in regard to Belgium 
is considerably nearer to the official German view. 
The portion of their manifesto that concerns Belgium 
is worth attending to. Germany, they declare, has 
secured this small neighbouring State with the rapid 
grasp of victory. ‘‘ The same reasons which forced yg 
to do this also force us to continue our hold in fhe 
future. Had Belgium accepted the offer which we 
made when we entered her territory, we might have 
lived on in the belief that in a later war she could not 
become a tool in the hands of our neighbours. Who 
ever still holds such opinions, and, still more, dares f 
express them, commits a crime against our people. 
There is only one alternative: Belgium must remain 
under German domination or it will become a weapon 
against us in the hands of our enemies. That they 
would use this weapon more rapidly, and with greater 
skill in any future war than at the beginning of this 
war, nobody dare doubt. We must reckon with this 
fact as undeniable. The most vulnerable part of our 
country lies in immediate proximity to this gate of 
attack; the most important centres of our industry 
could be snatched from us by a rapid grasp. It would 
be a loss which would almost make a continuation of 
a war impossible. We cannot determine whether 
fortifications could defend us from it; they would have 
to be greatly extended. On the other hand, there 
exists no better line of attack for the German army in 
a future war with France than Belgium. In consider 
ing the terms of peace as regards France, we must 
remember that here in Belgium, even without the 
cession of French territory, a weighty advantage over 
France could be gained. 

‘‘ Above all, the domination of Belgium improves our 
position against England. It is not without good 
reasons that, from the very first moment in which 
England took part in Continental policy down to the 
present day, she has upheld the principle that Belgium 
must not be acquired by a first-class Power. Her 
coast approaches that of England to within about forty 
knots, while the distance from Heligoland to the 
nearest point of the English coast approximates 240 
knots. Nothing would prevent the construction of a 
fortified harbour on the marshy coast of Flanders, 
which could not be successfully attacked even by the 
most powerful fleet. The mouth of the Scheldt is in 
the possession of Holland; but the way from Antwerp 
or Ostend or Zeebrugge is only about 10 kilom. longer 
than our Kiel Canal! We should have a maritime 
position which England would seriously take to heart 
before she would again attack us in war. And only 
through fear can England be induced to admit of a 
freedom of the seas which is more than nominal. A 
written agreement concerning such freedom is worth 
less, be it through the special adhesion of England or 
through any Hague Convention. On this point we are 
surely sufficiently enlightened. But that we need this 
freedom of the seas, in order to survive in the competi 
tion of nations, on that point we are united, even to 
the pacifists. All neutral peoples, even those in mafi- 
time countries, would greet with joy this freedom; 
they would become reconciled to the order of things 
through which we might enforce it.’’ 

After reproaching and combatting the German 
moderates, who are against annexing politically 
independent peoples who value their freedom, the Pat- 
German manifesto goes on to explain how Belgium cam 
be annexed and the Flemish people be appeased. Itis 
no empty rhodomontade, this Pan-German scheme, and 
we suspect that it appeals to many official minds # 
Germany to-day. 

‘‘The more numerous and more wealthy part of the 
population [remarks the manifesto] inhabits the district 
in which, with the exception of Liége, all leading cities, 
rich in historical and cultured memories (Brussels had 
in 1900 only 17 per cent. of inhabitants who only spoke 
French) belong. There now exists in the land a deep 
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the country would remain the lasting sentiment of the 
people if the Belgian State were restored to its former 
independence. But if a German domination, with the 
determined separation of the Germanic and Romance 
districts of the country, were introduced, helping the 
Flemings in the schools, in the courts, in the 
,dministration, and granting adequate rights in 
political representation to this section, it can be 
assured a ready acceptance and will attach to itself 
this Germanic past of the country more and more 
rapidly from year to year. Our worshippers of culture 
ought to realise that the value of Belgium to civilisa- 
tion, its brilliant historical fame, rest with the 
Flemings, not with the Walloons, exclusively with the 
Flemings. The task remains to save this Kultur, 
German in race and in essence, from being covered and 
hidden by French varnish, 

“If Belgium is restored to independence, its 
Germanic character is lost; this can, at best, vegetate 
on, as was the case in the Spanish and Austrian 
periods. The French language and French manners, 
already outwardly so predominant that the average 
German who entered the country hardly could recog- 
nise his racial relationship, that even our official repre- 
sentatives had become accustomed to regard Belgium 
as a purely French country—this predominance will 
grow still greater, when it will mean for the Belgians 
protection against German influence. The foremost 
requisite for an effective attachment will therefore be 
the complete separation of the Flemings from the 
Walloons; this implies the dissolution of the Belgian 
State and a purely Flemish Government and administra- 
tion for the Germanic parts—i.e., for the more 
populous northern half of Belgium. That the Flemings 
adopted Dutch for their literary language a generation 
ago is most favourable. Their newly-awakened 
national character has thus gained strong support in 
their northern neighbours, and also produces a grati- 
fying strengthening of the national feeling on the part 
of the Dutch. Nearly ten million representatives of 
the same language! There are ways of bringing the 
Flemings again into touch with scientific instruction, 
which to-day is given them exclusively in French, 
forming a cancer eating into the vitality of the Flemish 
people of which the noblest among them are painfully 
conscious. It is mot necessary to govern the Walloon 
remainder of the country uniformly. The districts of 
the Ardennes and the Meuse (the military domination 
of which is especially important) can be organised 
separately. The Belgian province of Luxemburg 
belonged from 1815 to 1839 to the German Confedera- 
tion; in the easternmost arrondissement (Arel) German 
is spoken even to-day. That the accretion of Belgium 
would bring us an important increase in economic 
power need only be lightly indicated. In proportion to 
its inhabitants, Belgium has, after Holland, by far the 
largest foreign trade of any country in the world; to a 
degree it owes this favoured position to the fact that 
itis the means of exit for Germany. The enormous 
commerce of Antwerp is fed by import into the German 
Hinterland, and to a still greater degree by its exports 
from that country. Not only in trade, but in manu- 
facture as well, the part which Germany plays in 
Belgium is exceedingly important.” 

We believe that Germany will not relax her grip of 
Belgium until her great army is struck desperately 
hard in the vitals by the pursuing and avenging British 
Army. Pressure upon life and comfort within 
Germany itself will not make her release her iron grip. 
Belgium is the most important acquisition which 
Germany has made. It is more important than 
Poland: it is beyond measure more important than 
Serbia, Roumania. Baghdad is more or less a dream 
~Belgium is a tremendous, overmastering reality. 
Its possession by some form of annexation or 
suzerainty, or by a network of Teuton influence, is of 
profound moment to the German War Staff and the 
German nation. Pan-Germanism in regard to Belgium, 
we shall be on the safe side to assume, is the German 
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and national interest, for Great Britain to break this 
plan for ever. That is why ‘*small packets’’ and 
wild-cat adventures and British internment camps—as 
the Germans sarcastically term them—in less essential 
regions must henceforth be avoided. We have to con- 
centrate henceforth instead of dissipating our resources 
and strength. 

We doubt not the reconstituted French Government, 
with M. Ribot as Premier and M. Painlevé as 
Secretary for War, regard the situation in this light. 
Those who are working against concentration in 
France have as little war sense as those who worked 
for years against conscription in England. Both have 
been opposed in this Review from the first: they have 
worked grave damage to the commonweal. 


TRADING WITH THE ENEMY, 
HE commercial war with Germany is a highly 
technical, complicated question. Every clean 
Englishman, everyone who is in favour of the war 
being thorough and drastic, wishes to see the German 
commercial and financial influences expelled. He 
would have the war & outrance here as on the military 
side. But few non-legal minds, and few who are not 
trained in commerce, really understand the question— 
the broad principle és all they can grasp—‘‘ let us cut 
adrift all round from the German influence ’’. One 
aspect of the question was presented on Wednesday at 
the Cannon Street Hotel, where Lord Leith of Fyfie 
presided over a large meeting of business men calling 
on the Government to annul the licences of the German 
banks and close them at once. But to make a start in 
understanding the whole question of enemy trading 
people should get some clear notice of the legislation 
relating to it. The various Acts and Proclamations 
passed and issued during the war have so impressed 
people with the heinousness of the offence of trading 
with the enemy that the fact that that doctrine, at all 
events in anything like its present entirety, is of but 
comparatively recent acceptance in this country is apt 
to be overlooked. Such, however, is the case, and so 
far at least as the Common Law was concerned the 
current view did not obtain recognition until the 
beginning of the nineteenth century during the 
Napoleonic wars. 

It is, of course, true that from the time of 
Charles I]. onwards it had been customary on the 
occurrence of war to pass Acts prohibiting or 
regulating commerce with the enemy, but such 
measures were merely temporary and of a penal nature. 

As regards the Common Law apart from Statute, 
Lord Hardwicke in 1749 said: ‘‘ It might be going too 
far to say all trading with enemies is unlawful, for 
that general doctrine would go a long way even where 
only English goods were exported, or none of the 
enemies imported, which may be very beneficial ’’. 
Lord Mansfield’s view was similar, and it was not until 
1800, under his successor, Lord Kenyon, that the 
matter was finally put at rest in the case of ‘“‘ Potts v. 
Bell ’’, where the Chief Justice, after prolonged argu- 
ment, laid it down that it might now be taken for 
granted that trading with an enemy without the King’s 
lieence was illegal in British subjects. That has been 
the view consistently taken by our Courts ever since, 
notably so at the time of the Crimean War in the case 
of ‘‘ Esposito v. Bowden ”’, so recently reaffirmed in 
many cases arising in the course of the present 
struggle. 

But, although the Courts of Common Law were 
thus slow in recognising this principle, the Admiralty 
Courts, under the influence of the civilians practising 
there, and the opinions of foreign writers on Inter- 
national Law, had for long been accustomed to con- 
fiscate as prize goods taken in the course of trading 
with the enemy. And in 1799, in the famous case of 
‘“‘ The Hoop ’’, Sir W. Scott, afterwards Lord Stowell, 
expressly affirmed that practice im relation to a con- 
signment of goods which were being imported on 
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account of British merchants, and which were of con- 
siderable use in the manufactures and commerce of this 
country. The law as administered by the Court of 
Admiralty, and more particularly the judgment of Lord 
Stowell, just alluded to, had great influence on Lord 
Kenyon’s exposition of the Common Law, and is an 
instance of the part played by the Civil Law in the 
development of our legal system. 

Intimately connected with this subject was that of 
the insurance of foreign ships and goods in time of 
war. Strange though it may appear, it was the 
custom of British underwriters to effect such insur- 
ances even in war time, and, moreover, to pay under 
them despite the loss which arose by British capture—a 
practice which led the jurist Valin to remark that 
during the Seven Years’ War one half of the British 
nation made good to the enemy that of which the other 
half had deprived him jure belli. 

It was not until 1747, towards the end of the War of 
the Austrian Succession, that a measure was introduced 
into Parliament which had for its object the prohibition 
for the duration of the war of insurances of this kind. 

It seems to have been a Bill popular with the nation 
at large, and, although opposed by the merchants in 
the House, became law. It was introduced by Richard 
Nugent, afterwards Viscount Clare, an Irishman of 
whom Lord George Sackville said he was ‘‘ the most 
uninformed man of his rank in England’’, and was 
opposed by all the skill and eloquence of Sir Dudley 
Ryder and Sir William Murray, afterwards Lord 


Mansfield, who were respectively Attorney and | 
| “conclusions ’’ breathes a spirit of perfect judicial 


Solicitor-General at that day. 

Their arguments, shortly put, were that England 
had a practical monopoly of marine insurance, that the 
losses paid were exceeded by the value of the 
premiums, and that to forbid such insurances would at 
once ruin the English business and throw it into the 
hands of foreign rivals. Further, that in many 
instances information as to the movements of the 
enemy’s commerce was derived through those seeking 
such insurances. Against all this it was urged that as 
France—chiefly an agricultural nation—was dependent 
to a very large extent upon foreign sources for war 
material, and that as without insurance her merchants 
would not venture upon maritime commerce, shutting 
them out from England—admittedly the centre of the 
marine insurance business—would tend to shorten the 
war; and, secondly, that it was far more reasonable to 
suppose that the operations of our cruisers were 
frustrated rather than assisted by the practice. 

This Act became spent with the ending of the war 
by the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748, and no other 
Act of a similar character was passed until the out- 
break of the Revolutionary Wars in 1793. In that 
year the ‘‘ Traitorous Correspondence Bill’’ became 
law, a clause of which forbade such insurances for the 
course of the war. Among the supporters of that 
clause were Burke, who opposed such insurances 
chiefly on the ground of their moral effect on the minds 
of the people. ‘‘In a state of war’’, he said, “it 
must be the wish of every good mind to disarm the 
enemy rather by despoiling than killing them, as well 
from motives of humanity as personal interest. When, 
therefore, a prize is taken, and an English insurer has 
to pay the loss, it either gives the captor the pain to 
deplore the loss of a fellow-subject or renders him 
callous to the consideration and feelings he should 
have on such an account, and inspires an habitual 
delight in the plunder of his fellow-citizens, and an 
indifference to the welfare of his country, perhaps 
worse.”’ 

Fox and Erskine both opposed the clause, con- 
sidering that by reason of the high premiums 
demanded in war time the balance must be in favour 
of our insurers, Fox saying that he had less objection 
to that particular clause than he had to some of the 
others because it appeared to him to be merely foolish. 

Lord Mansfield retained his views on the commercial 
expediency of allowing such insurances till the very 
end of his career, remarking in the course of one of 
the last cases he ever tried, ‘‘ It is for the benefit of 


this country to permit these contracts upon 
accounts: the one because you hold the box and an 
sure of getting the premiums at least as a certais 
profit; the other because it is a certain mode g 
obtaining intelligence of the enemy’s designs, and] 
have known instances of intelligence procured by such 
methods ’’. But, for all his support of their oom 
mercial expediency, he could—so Mr. Justice Bully 
tells us—never be brought to say what he thought o 
their legality. 

In 1802, however, this question was also set at rey 
by a judgment of the Court of Common Pleas, Loni 
Alvanley there declaring all such insurances to be, and 
to have always been, contrary to the Common Lay, 
That decision was followed by others of Lord Ellen. 
borough in the King’s Bench, and thenceforth ingy. 
ances against the ‘‘ restraints and detentions of aj 
kings, princes, and people whatsoever ’’ have had to 
be read as containing an exception against British 
capture in time of war. 


THE GREAT WAR. 


AppRECIATION (No. 138) BY Bricaprer-GENERAL F, 
Stone, C.M.G. 
Tue Tracic BLUNDER OF THE DagDANELLES. 
HE Report of the Dardanelles Commission is a 
historical document of the greatest value and 
a lasting memorial to the late Lord Cromer. The fear. 
less integrity which has inspired the Commission in its 


balance coupled with a fine personal courtesy which 
cannot be too greatly admired. The ‘‘ conclusions” 
themselves caused little or no surprise in well-informed 
circles, as they were generally in agreement with intel 
ligent public instinct. ° 

There are many lessons to be learnt from the 
Report; some, indeed, were applied promptly by the 
present Government when it came into office, before 
the Report was written, and a study of the evidence 
published and of the findings of the Commission will 
serve to emphasise the extreme gravity of our position 
with reference to the conduct of the war before the 
adoption of measures of reform which completely 
command the public confidence. It is now established 
beyond a doubt that the misgivings and uneasiness of 
the public were only too well founded. 

We know now all the circumstances which led up 
to that incredible undertaking—the attempt to force 
the Dardanelles by the Navy alone instead of by means 
of a combined naval and military operation. The 
Report—as we shall see shortly—explains how this 
happeried, and ‘‘ happened ’’ literally expresses the 
occurrence; but the Report does not emphasise the 
great central truth around which the whole of our 
troubles on the land of that blood-stained peninsula 
inevitably group themselves, and unless this great 
truth is brought home and permanently imbedded in 
the consciousness of the nation we have no guarantee 
that at some future date the same tragic blunder may 
not be committed again. From the time the first shot 
was fired by the Navy the success of any subsequent 
land operations was doomed. As soon as it became 
evident to Germany that we meant business in the 
Dardanelles she gave her Ally—Turkey—the necessary 
impetus, material, and personnel to enable her to pre 
pare the Gallipoli Peninsula for a stubborn defence 
and to reassert its impregnability. 

If a combined naval and military operation had 
been carefully thought out in every detail and 
rehearsed with anything approaching the thoroughness 
which characterised the preparation for the great 
Somme offensive, and if such an operation had been 
launched without the insane advertisement of a sense 
less naval bombardment beforehand, there can be 
scarcely any doubt that it would have been brilliantly 
successful. 

An attempt will now be made to trace the sequence 
of events which caused this country to drift into the 
impossible position from which it was ultimately with- 
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drawn, after excessive loss of lives, prestige, and 
material, on the strength of the courageous report of 
Sir Charles Monro, 

On 2 January 1915 a very important telegram, which 
materially affected the situation, was received from 
the Ambassador at Petrograd. It represented that 
the Russians were hard pressed in the Caucasus, and 
a hope was expressed that a demonstration against 
the Turks would be made in some other quarter. On 
the same day Mr. Churchill received a letter from Lord 
Kitchener, in which he said, ‘‘ We have no troops to 
land anywhere, . . . The only place that a demonstra- 
tion would have some effect in stopping reinforcements 
going east would be the Dardanelles. . . . We shall 
not be ready for anything big for some months ’’. 

Lord Fisher, in giving his evidence, spoke of the 
“purely naval operation at the Dardanelles’’ as 
“Lord Kitchener’s proposal’’, and condemned it in 
strong terms, basing his opinion on the letter quoted 
above. The Commission did not concur in Lord 
Fisher’s view, remarking that ‘‘ Lord Kitchener sug- 
gested and pressed for a demonstration, but that did 
not necessarily involve a deliberate attempt to force a 
passage. The proper conclusion seems to be that 
when a demonstration appeared to be necessary the 
First Lord thought it was possible to convert and 
extend that demonstration into an attempt to force a 
passage 

At this point it may be remarked that a General 
Staff conference between the Admiralty and the War 
Office would presumably have resulted in the following 
recommendation : 

Under the assumption that land forces cannot be 
wailable for some months for a properly co-ordinated 
and combined naval and military operation against the 
Dardanelles and its defences, and in view of the fact 
that an effort must be made to create a diversion in 
favour of Russia, it would be permissible to make a 
purely naval demonstration on the distinct understand- 
ing that the very fact of making such a demonstration 
will in itself preclude the possibility of subsequent 
co-operation by land forces on the Gallipoli Peninsula 
owing to the warning given to Turkey and the formid- 
able preparations for resistance which she would have 
been given ample time to complete. 

But the Report makes it abundantly evident that 
neither Lord Kitchener nor Mr. Churchill encouraged, 
or even realised, the vital importance of co-ordinated 
Staff work. On 3 January 1915 the following telegram 
was despatched from the Admiralty to Vice-Admiral 
Carden : 

“Do you think that it is a practicable operation to 
force the Dardanelles by the fe of ships alone? . 

La importance of the results would justify severe 

On 5 January the following reply was received : 

‘I do not think that the Dardanelles can be rushed; 
but they might be forced by extended operations with 
alarge number of ships.’’ 

In the meantime, on 3 January, Mr. Churchill 
directed Sir Henry Jackson to draw up a memorandum, 
which he describes as a ‘‘ note on forcing the passages 
of the Dardanelles and Bosphorus by the Allied Fleets, 
i order to destroy the Turko-German squadron and 
threaten Constantinople without military co-opera- 
ton ’’. He was not invited to express an opinion on 
its feasibility. 

On 6 January Vice-Admiral Carden was asked by 
wre for detailed particulars, and informed that ‘‘ high 
authorities here concur in your opinion ’’. 

On 11 January Vice-Admiral Carden replied that 
four operations were possible : 

(a) The destruction of defences at the entrance of 
the Dardanelles. 

(b) Action inside the Straits, so as to clear the 
iefences up to, and including, Cephez Point Battery. 

(c) Destruction of defences of the Narrows. 

(d) Sweeping a clear channel through the mine- 

and advance through the Narrows, followed by 
‘reduction of the forts further up, and advance into 
Sea of Marmora. 


Mr. Churchill said that this telegram ‘‘ made a great 
impression on everyone who saw it....’’ It 
‘squared with the impression produced in many 
people’s minds by the destruction of the strong forts 
on land by the German heavy artillery ’’. 

It may be remarked at this point that while indirect 
fire at targets at different levels, unseen from the guns, 
is the normal practice of artillery on land, and the 
complex technical problems of gunnery and observation 
of fire connected therewith are closely studied and 
constantly practised, such is not the case in the Navy. 

On 13 January, at an important meeting of the War 
Council, Mr. Churchill explained Admiral Carden’s 
plan for demolishing the forts, which he said was based 
on the fact that the forts were mainly armed with old 
guns, which would be outranged by the guns of the 
ships, and concluded: ‘‘ The Admiralty were studying 
the question, and believed that a plan could be made 
for systematically reducing all the forts within a few 
weeks. Once the forts were reduced, the mine-fields 
would be cleared and the Fleet would proceed up to 
Constantinople and destroy the ‘ Goeben’’’. 

‘* Lord - Kitchener thought the plan was worth 
trying. We could leave off the bombardment if it did 
not prove effective.’ 

The actual decision was then arrived at by the War 
Council—Lord Fisher, Sir Arthur Wilson, and Sir 
James Murray remaining silent—and couched in the 
following terms: ‘‘ The Admiralty should prepare for 
a naval expedition in February to bombard and take 
the Gallipoli Peninsula, with Constantinople as its 
objective ”’. 

On 28 January there was a second meeting of the 
War Council, and ‘“‘it was finally decided that an 
attack should be made by the Fleet alone, with Con- 
stantinople as its objective ”’. P 

Space does not permit me to follow up the inevitable 
sequence of events, which ultimately resulted in a very 
large land force being employed in circumstances of 
the most severe handicap—i.e., after the Turkish land 
forces, assisted by German artillery and Staff officers, 
had been given sufficient start to make the Gallipoli 
Peninsula impregnable ! 


MIDDLE ARTICLES. 

YPRES. 

O* Ypres not a roof remains. Yet on a bright day 

of frost and sun in February it was full of 

colour. The ruins are mostly of brick, and they return 

the sun’s rays in warm tones of red and orange. 

What were houses are now jagged walls and heaps 

of brick and plaster, yet the whole effect is one of 
scrupulous cleanliness and order. 


The paved streets are clear of all rubble and refuse | 


—every shell hole fresh made is filled up at night, for 
shelling in the Ypres salient has only varied in 
intensity, it has never ceased. Of late in the salient 
fighting has inoreased again in violence, and many 
parts of the town are “‘ unhealthy” by day as by 
night. 

A city of the dead, truly, on the surface, but throb- 
bing with life below ground in the cellars where bat- 
talions take their rest and wounded have their injuries 
first dressed in wonderfully contrived dressing stations. 

It is at night time that Ypres awakes and troops 
pass to and fro to the front lines which encircle the 
town on three sides—it is at night when troops are 
moving that the Boche guns plaster the streets 
methodically with heavy shells and shrapnel. 


At Vlamertinghe one first realises the wreckage of 
war; here few houses stand, yet these are put to ser- 
vice, are boarded up and give some shelter. At the 
side of a wood stands a small chateau, windows shut- 


tered, but to all appearance miraculously spared. Small 
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detachments of troops, weather-worn and bright-eyed, 
marching with light tread, as they whistle for martial 
music, are going east to await the cover of darkness, 
when they will relieve their comrades in the trenches. 
The long pavé road is still lined with poplars, though, 
increasingly as one goes east, their numbers have been 
reduced by shell fire, and stumps alone stand. Half 
a mile from the city the trees cease and the road is 
open to observation—no chance here to hide the traffic 
with canvas nailed from tree to tree. The car must 
be opencd out to full speed. German shrapnel, black- 
smoked, is bursting to our left and the roar of guns is 
unceasing. 

The town major, a genial giant from north of Tweed, 
lives and has his office in a ground floor, sandbagged 
so as to be more or less shell-proof. We sit down to 
a talk with him, but the noise is deafening; no glass 
can stand unbroken and the gaping windows are hung 
with sackcloth. Three wax candles feebly light the 
room. Outside, within a hundred yards, .a battery 
of heavy guns, dug into the ground among the ruins, 
is firing with monotonous regularity. ‘‘ For two 
days ’’, he tells us, ‘‘ the Germans have been trying to 
locate those guns, but they have not found them yet. 
No, not many, lately, in Ypres, but one man was 
killed yesterday. I like Ypres best by moonlight, then 
it has a wonderful fascination. Oh, no! there is no 
great danger if one is careful; still, I am a bit bothered 
just now, the Germans are not keeping to their cus- 
tomary hours for shelling our various districts, some- 
thing must be upsetting their plans. However, I 
expect they will settle down to firing by rule again in 
a day or two. Now come and see our model dressing 
station in the cellars underneath here’’. We did. It 
was, indeed, a model of ingenious contrivance and 
adaptation. 

With our helmets on our heads and our gas masks 
ready for use at alarm given, we were handed over 
to a soldier guide. Two of the city gates we visited, 
and crossed the moat to watch a battery at work, then 
back again to the shelter of a friendly ruin whilst 
shrapnel bullets rattled against the neighbouring build- 
ings. After some minutes away again, and through 
side streets, wandering, we came at length to a corner 
opening into the Grande Place. 

Before us stood four grey arches and two upright 
portions of the tower of the once beautiful Cloth Hall, 
to the right stood what remains of the Cathedral. Yet 
these grey ruins have a dignity, almost a spiritual life- 
look, born of tragedy and patient suffering. Not a 
living soul was to be seen—a dead city, indeed, till 
the sound of cheery laughter came to us from a cellar 
and three helmeted heads looked out in wonder at one 
who walked the streets of Ypres in a tweed suit and 
steel helmet. 

The Grande Place is ‘‘ unhealthy ’’, and, entering 
our car, we were directed to cross it at full speed, then 
we stopped to put down our guide, and with a linger- 
ing look back at the city’s ruins were away again on 
the road to Poperinghe. 

Foremost, the impression left is one of admiration of 
the patient, untiring industry of that town major— 
successor of three others who have all lost their lives 
here—whose men keep this ruined city clean, its 
streets repaired and cobbled, its night traffic controlled 
and directed; then of admiration at the marvellous 
organisation which, far back in the west, both mili- 
tarily and economically, sustains this gallant outpost, 
this veritable bastion of empire. ‘‘ Was Ypres worth 
it all?’’ Yes, a thousand times yes. 

The British part in the battle of the Marne was 


honourable but small. Ypres 1914 aod Ypres ig 
were British, and, of all history, the greatest defey 
sive battles, Verdun not excepted, against heavy odds 
that the world has known. Ypres stood for mor 
than strategy, as French and Foch knew well that} 
would, when they decided that it must be held at gj 
costs in November 1914; “when cavalry, artilley 
drivers, cooks and serving men fought side by sid 
with major-generals to strengthen the thin heroic lig 
of haggard iniantry; yet I doubt whether she is ng 
the grander monument as she stands to-day, shell-ton 
but indomitable, desperately yet not mortally wounded, 
serenely smiling in her confidence and pride. 
W. M. 


MR. EPSTEIN’S PORTRAITS: 
By C. H. Corums Baker. 


R. EPSTEIN and Mr. John are the mig 
interesting portraitists in British art to-day, 
that we may readily concede. They represent com 
pletely the prevalent doctrine that strength in art is 
by nature gross rather than refined, bitter rather tha 
richly human, material, not spiritual. If our sensed 
their mental outlook could be sharpened by. comparing 
them with greater men we might say that their viewis 
akin to Durer’s rather than Donatello’s. They are, ix 
short, Northerners, of the tribe of the Teutons ané 
Netherlanders, and their conception radically differs 
from the Greek and Latin. It takes all sorts to make 
a world, and preference for the Greek or Teutonic ided 
is, no doubt, a matter of taste. But it is worth 
wondering which, after all, more fully serves the aim 
of art by expressing the greater sum of life. 

Put in another way, this question seems to hk 
whether the key to the inner treasuries of life is sym 
pathy and love or pitiless indifference and slatey im 
passivity. Let us admit that the best of Mr. Epstein’s 
portrait busts, at the Leicester Galleries, are powerful 
work in technique and in a sort of characterisation 
They convince you, they impress you with their living 
quality, but the range of living quality they expres 
cannot be considered as wide. The key that Mfr 
Epstein tried does not admit him very far into the 
chambers of the soul. Certainly it opened a few doors. 
Mr. Epstein has none of the illusions of sentimentality 
that restrain so many portraitists from making amy 
entrance; he has none of the nonsense about him thi 
tempts sentimentalists to mince matters. Nor is it 
merely a photographer; his use of caricature asi 
recipe precludes that. But yet he presents te 
spectacle of an explorer of a labyrinth who, having 
gone some way, finds himself in front of a blank wal, 
which terminates his quest. He may simply conclude 
that beyond the unresponsive barrier there is nothing, 
and accept its blankness as the uninspiring answer 
his question; or, baffled after groping for the secret 
spring, he may throw up his search. 

One of the most living of Mr. Epstein’s portraits s 
‘‘ Nan Codron ’’ (No. 8); but he shows little more that 
an intimate acquaintance with the outward approaches 
to her character. His knowledge of her mask & 
thorough, his perception of her drowsy, soured > 
content sincere. But her drooping mask still guards 
her secret mind and thought; she has yielded him 1 
more than a sleeping face gives up. In a way tht 
words but ill express, one feels that the sculptor’ 
vision of inner qualities is- blurred and baffled; ther 
is something groping and inarticulate, something vail) 
striving for expression in all of his best work. Ti 
‘Lord Fisher ’’ almost breaks this struggling silemet; 
its spirit, as the phrase is, all but comes through. 
there is a haunting, a distressing presence of frust€ 
tion in this old, old head, as in sightless eyes. “One 
strangely feels that a human soul is shut up wifhi# 
something barely human or, as, for example, in tH 
bust of ‘‘ Mr. John’’, that within a mortal mask 
mind not yet human is thickly stammering ™ 
utterance. 
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Mr. Epstein’s art is living, but not vivid; it lacks 
the depth, the richness, and the flame-like quality of 
profound revelation, Strong it is as iron or lead rather 
than keen steel; it is opaque, not luminous. . Any 
strength, of course, is better than weakness, and any 
truth, no matter how repellent, than false charm. Mr. 
Epstein plays his part in the revolt from academic 
prettiness with possibly self-conscious zeal. To his 
young school tenderness and lovable humanity, as well 
as physical refinement and grace, are as dangerous as 
the appeals of pagan art were to the early Fathers of 
the Church. But it is not true that the greatest 
strength lies in the harder and coarser qualities of life. 
They may be all that cynicism and intolerance can 
reach, but deep behind them reign more real and 
constant qualities—generous emotions, ardent sym- 
pathies, and touching reservations responsive to their 
like. These animate and intensify, laying open 
mysteries where discontent and pitilessness drive us 
back upon sterility, stopping the flow of life-discovery. 
If there is one quality more than another lacking in 
Mr. Epstein’s view of his fellows it is compassion; 
therefore he comes to plumb humanity unequipped with 
the essential implement. He finds it easy to reduce his 
sitters to their lower terms; he cannot yet raise them 
to their higher. In suffering from this disability. he is 
not unique; most people pass through a period of 
superior detachment and self-conscious scorn. 


A JOB ON THE LONG FARM. 
By Jane BaRLow. 


OM CORRIGAN felt strange and somewhat 
scared as he stood at his grandmother’s door 
looking down the steep little lane—‘* the boreen ”’ she 
called it-—a view of which her cabin commanded. He 
might well feel so, as he had lived for nearly eight 
years in a Dublin slum and for only one day and a 
half in Glencreevin, this valley of green small fields, 
with its sweeping circle of many-coloured hills. They 
had just emerged into the sunshine of a clear-skied 
autumn morning, and the furling up of the moth-white 
mists was a novelty for Tom, accustomed to see day 
begin with a taking down of shutters from shop 
windows. Hitherto his experience of hills had been 
slight, and, as far as it went, unpleasant. Once, very 
early in his street life, he had from a canal-bridge 
descried, undulating against the horizon, certain dim, 
greyish-blue shapes, that somehow impressed him 
rather awfully. ‘‘ Come along with yourself out of 
that’’, he was bidden by his bigger companions, 
“what at all are you star-gazing at over there? ”’ 

Pointing, ‘‘ What’s them?’”’ he had enquired. 

‘Sure, what else would they be except the Dublin 
mountains in a fog?’’ he was informed. 

‘IT was thinking ’’, he said indiscreetly, ‘‘ that they 
might be the waves of the sea’’. And the absurd 
speculation was long remembered against him. 

Later on he had acquired a less unflattering 
notoriety in the character of newspaper-boy, for he 
possessed one of the most powerful voices in the pro- 
fession, so that his shouts of ‘‘ Evening Herald” 
teached across the whole spacious width of Sackville 
Street to mingle with those of his rival crying ‘‘ Tili- 
graphs ’’ on the opposite sidewalk. This career, how- 
ever, had now been cut short by his family’s departure 
to the United States in quest of fairer fortunes, and 
his widowed grandmother’s offer to ‘‘ take one off 
their hands, for a while anyway’’. Hence Tom’s 
arrival in Glencreevin, where the widow said to herself 
she could find him plenty of jobs if he had the wit. 
And she had lost no time in finding him one on the 
Long Farm. 

The Long Farm lies on the wrong side of all fences 
and boundaries. In width it varies from a meagre 
handsbreadth or so to quite an ample expanse of 
sward, and lengthwise it has neither known beginning 
nor end, thus meriting its name. It is in fact just 
the grazing along the margins of country roads’ and 
lanes. This use of it is indeed forbidden by law, 


but the small farming people find it so temptingly con- 
venient that even if it were made strictly legal they 
would not discontinue the practice. Often the police 
have to be more than a little blind to the presence of 
straying animals. When a constable is extreme to 
mark the royings of such a trespasser ulterior motives 
on his part are invariably suspected, and not invariably 
without cause, 

By now, acting in the capacity of herd on the Long 
Farm, Tom was about to break the law doubly, as he 
should by rights have been attending school. If he 
had had any voice in the matter, perhaps he would not 
have played truant, for he had no special aversion 
from his studies, and would have felt more at home in 
a schoolroom than those strange, lonely roads, 
burdened with the anxious charge of unfamiliar beasts. 
To his city-trained eyes there was something quite 
alarming about the aspect of the lane with nobody in 
sight. He had a vague impression that ‘‘ the pdlis ”’ 
must be in some way accountable for it. 

But his grandmother had not consulted him at all. 
She was an elderly woman, who in purblindness of 
outlook and love of the moment’s ease matched with 
any ancient Athenian citizen ever subjected to Demos- 
thenés’ rebuke. And the immediate convenience of a 
boy to keep an eye on the poor cow that hadn’t a blade 
of grass left up in the little field would have seemed 
to Mrs. Corrigan a complete justification of her im- 
provident policy, apart from the fact that she looked 
on the pursuit of learning in general as time wasted 
over what she called ‘‘ ould thrash’. Apprehensions 
of possible visits from the attendance inspector per- 
turbed her slightly; about her grandson’s illiterate 
future she was not troubled in the least. 

Starting him off down the boreen she recapitulated 
some of her many injunctions: ‘‘ Just let Sheeda 
traipess along with herself easy, and be picking her 
bit. But turn her out of any open gate you might go 
by. And don’t for your life let her get down into a 
ditch, or she’ll very likely break her leg on us. [If 
you meet e’er a constable you can be shoo-shooing 
her, and letting on you’re driving her somewhere’. 
At this point of his instructions Tom nodded under- 
standingly; not in vain had he dodged the Dublin 
Metropolitan Police Force ever since he was steady on 
his feet. ‘‘ As for the little goats’’, his grandmother 
continued, ‘‘ they’ll be no bother to you; well hobbled 
they are, and can’t contrive any harm. So troop off 
with them now like a good child, and I'll be fetching 
you home towards dinner-time ”’. 

Sheeda, a red cow, placid though uncomfortably 
lean, led the way at a leisurely pace, and the two 
smoke-coloured goats, much impeded by their bonds, 
pattered after her fitfully.. To the end of the boreen 
and round the corner into a wider lane Tom followed 
them without misadventure. He marvelled greatly at 
the tall hedges, where frost-touched bracken lit 
fronded fire beneath, with above it bright leaves and 
berries and rose-hips and haws, to make the interlaced 
twigs seem full of glowing embers and sparks and 
little scarlet flames. A few samples snatched in haste, 
for he dared but briefly take his eyes off his charges, 
showed him the sweetness of the really black black- 
berries, and the harsh sourness of those that were 
still red or green. ‘‘ Och the ugly stuff’’, he splut- 
tered, as his visage slowly unscrewed itself from its 
wry grimace. ‘‘I never got the like of that up in 
Dublin, I can tell you, not if it was a big lump of a 
hard gooseberry, fit to break every tooth out of your 
head ’’, he said, addressing the cow for want of com- 
pany. But she stepped on her way with a stolid 
saunter, and gave him no encouragement to keep up 
the conversation. 

Presently they came where, near a cross-roads, there 
was a good-sized, three-cornered patch of grass. A 
white cow was grazing on it, and under a neighbour- 
ing furze-bush sat a small blue-frocked girl of about 
Tom's age. Here Sheeda paused in her leisurely 
stroll, and began to munch with a steadiness which be- 
tokened that she would not soon move on again. Now 
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for some time past the two goats, despite his grand- 
mother’s promise on their behalf, had been causing 
Tom serious concern. Their plight appeared to him 
extremely pitiable. Not only were their legs hobbled 
with hay-ropes, but each beast was fastened to the 
other by its neck in close and most reluctant com- 
panionship. The younger and livelier goat constantly 
struggled to break away, and they dragged one 
another to and fro in a really distressful manner. 
Commiseration, edged by the consciousness of a new 
knife in his pocket, made Tom wish eagerly to release 
them, an opportunity for doing which was given by 
this halt. As he fumbled at their fastenings the little 
girl came over the grass and stood looking on. 

‘* What are you at with them? ’”’ she enquired. 

‘* About sundering them I am’”’, he said. ‘‘ They 
do be choking theirselves tugging and pulling.’’ 

‘* Playing the mischief on you they’ll be if you do 
that ’’, she said warningly. 

Implied advice from a contemporary, and a girl at 
that, seemed to Tom an altogether inacceptable form 
of a thing he was never loth to refuse. So he simply 
ignored her remark. For although his tongue did 
just then shoot out a long way, we may suppose it 
merely an automatic action, due to his difficulty in 
severing the toughly twisted strands with his blunt 
and tinny blade. The little girl withdrew, nor offered 
him any further counsel; but she was to see her pre- 
diction speedily fulfilled. No sooner did the young 
goat find itself at liberty than it sped like a well-aimed 
dart up a stony cart-track climbing the steep hillside 
at right angles with the road. Having lost a few 
seconds in staring aghast Tom gave headlong chase, 
and as he ran off called, oblivious of his snub, upon 
Miss Sibyl-Cassandra to be looking after the cow. 

He might as well have chased a gust of wind for 
any chance he had of catching it up and laying hands 
on it. When after a long interval he returned to the 
grass-plot the two cows indeed and the little girl were 
still there, but not a goat was in sight. ‘* They’ve 
both went and gone on me now, I suppose’’, he said 
to himself dismayed. But the little girl reported a 
still more serious state of affairs. 

‘“* You'll be killed alive when Widdy Corrigan gets 
hold of you’’, she remarked cheerfully. ‘‘ If it’s the 
goats you’re looking for yet, Mrs. O’Rourke up the 
road there’s after getting the two of them in her 
garden a while ago. They have most of her cabbages 
ate, and they knocked down a plant in a pot that she 
had growing for a prize at the show; and one of 
them’s swallied the sleeve of a good flannel shirt she 
was drying on the hedge. Raging she is. And there 
she is this minute speaking to Widdy Corrigan at the 
corner of the lane.’’ 

Clearly their shrill discourse was nowise amicable. 
Mrs. O’Rourke’s threats of complaining to the police 
and taking out summonses for trespass were in fact 
with difficulty turned aside by Mrs. Corrigan’s frank, 
admission that her grandson was the most ignorant 
little spalpeen in Ireland, with no more sense in his 
head than a boiled turnip, and her vows that never 
again would she trust him with the minding of so 
much as a lame chicken. 

This was quite sincerely her opinion of Tom’s mental 
powers. ‘‘ Sure any infant child ’’, she said to herself 
afterwards, ‘‘ might know better than to be meddling 
with the ropes on a goat”’. She had been so used 
to these animals all the days of her life that she was 
quite incapable of imagining Tom’s complete un- 
familiarity with their habits. Failing to account for 
his conduct by mere ignorance she drew the inference 
that ‘‘he must be a born fool ’’, and her conclusion 
was: “‘ I’ll pack him off to school to-morrow. Sorrow 
aught else he’s fit for.’’ 

The chances are that this resolution was for Tom 
Corrigan a not less important piece of good luck than 
one, more immediately to his mind, which had be- 
fallen him during his pursuit of the runaway—an 
adventure yet untold. 


STUPIDITY AND THE GODS. 

HAT was not a very disoreet saying that 

‘‘ Against stupidity the gods themselves fight 

in vain’’. The gods have no occasion to fight against 

it. Have they not themselves chartered stupidity in 

order that what is sensitive, of value, refined may, by 

constant jarring discord with stupidity, be more or legs 

conserved among mankind? Just as, without ‘the 

blundering bludgeon known as competition or battle 

between nations and individuals, life itself would die 

out through inaction and ease—like the Lotus-eaters— 

so, without blocichead stupidity to keep it bright and 

fretful and combative, stupidity’s opposite would die 
out through inaction and ease. 

Stupidity, of course, breaks the heart of great 
numbers of unfortunates who prove not strong enough, 
through some defect in body or character, or through 
blind chance, to stand up against it, and a proportion 
of these unfortunates it sends raving to Hades. That 
is the price we have to pay for stupidity on the earth— 
stupidity in council, stupidity in politics, stupidity im 
literature, stupidity in art, in anything. Stupidity 
murders off many men and women who are made of 
the sensitive and precious material that is utterly 
antagonistic to stupidity. They beat their souls 
against it as a wild bird her wing on the bars of a 
cage and pant their little lives out. i 

The benefit which the gods havé ordained the world 
shall get from this carnage by stupidity, this con 
tinuous sacrifice of the sensitive and of the refined, this 
everyday juggernaut in peace as well as in war is a 
follows: stupidity’s and brutality’s opposite will at 
least not be entirely blotted out of the world. It will 
not sink to the degradation of some despicable appendix 
for which man has no further use whatever. Stp- 
pidity’s opposite, thanks to the thickheads—those 
chartered libertines of the gods—will somehow contrive 
to go on, to keep alive. It may be a quivering mass of 
pain, at times with a bloody head—Chatterton or 
Shelley or Vergniaud—but still it will persist: like 
virtue, it will be paid in the iron wages of going on. 

There is a curious little unobserved fact about 
stupidity—it only exists among men. In Nature it is 
totally unnecessary. The gods do not want it or 
charter it in nature. There the sensitive, the refined, 
the precious forms in every branch of life are secure 
and abundant and bright, though to keep their qualities 
alive they need no such antagony. Possibly the 
explanation of this is that in Nature survival of the 
fittest does really obtain; whilst among men it only 
applies in a measure, and is vilely botched (at another 
time one might examine how it is botched by a strictly 
limited application). 

Whatever the explanation, here is the truth. Go into 
fields and woods in a fortnight’s time from to-day, 
search under the hedges, brush aside sheltering dead 
leaves and litter, and you will find sensibility and 
refinement and all the exquisite opposites of stupidity 
and of senseless random brutality springing anew to 
life. You will find moschatel and the scented white 
violet and first fine crumpled leaves of the parsleys all 
starting again. A little later you will find the yellow 
wood-spurge with its cup of three: 

‘* My eyes, wide open, had the run 

Of some ten weeds to fix upon; 
Among those few out of the sun 
The wood-spurge flowered, three cups in one ”’. 

Now among men the gods have settled it, and we 
must bow to them, that stupidity shall be called in in 
order to keep the type of such things alive by fretting 
or battering the most of them to bits. G. A. B. D. 
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CORRESPON DENCE. 
THE PRESENT OUTLOOK OF THE WAR. 
To the Editor of the SarurDAay REVIEW. 


20, West Park Road, Kew. 
19 March 1917. 

Sir,—When my letter of 2 January was written, 
events in Roumania were taking a course that could 
pe explained by no known principles of strategy, and 
were obviously caused by some non-military influ- 
ences; but as Russia and Roumania were our Allies 
it would have been indecent to suggest what those in- 
fuences probably were. Since then the veil has been 
partially withdrawn, and we now know pretty fairly 
what happened. A French Admiral discovered that 
the plan of campaign drawn up by the Roumanian 
military staff was (as soldiers here expected) an attack 
on Bulgaria, which offered good results, but ‘‘ other 
counsels’, he told us, ‘‘ unhappily prevailed ’’—the 
counsels of amateur political strategists who flourish in 
every country. The false Transylvanian move having 
been made, it was naturally supposed that, though it 
might derange the plans of her southern army, Russia 
would come to the rescue; and come she did in a 
fashion that was inexplicable on military grounds, and 
has been only cleared up by the revolution in Russia. 
fhe German gang in Petrograd hindered the move- 
ments of the gallant Russian troops by delaying their 
supplies of food and ammunition, and (there is reason 
to believe) by actually stopping the march of several 
columns. Litthe wonder, then, that Roumania was, and 
is still, occupied by Germany. 

If it be true that revolutions are infectious, there 
may be other revolutions before the end of the war, 
but not on the side of the Allies. Their march to final 
victory has been smoothed and hastened by the events 
in Petrograd. They possess the initiative in France, 
Macedonia, and Asia Minor, and they can assume it at 
will on the Russian and Italian frontiers. Occasional 
minor reverses may, of course, be expected; but unless 
men and munitions fail, the probability of their success 
is very high. 

Yours obediently, 
H. W. L. Hie, 
Lieut.-Col. 


S§0-CALLED SORCERY AND PERSECUTION. 
To the Editor of the SarurpAy REVIEW. 
17 March 1917. 

Sir,—Efforts have been made before now to suppress 
unpopular beliefs and new branches of knowledge by 
first calling them opprobrious names and then 
prosecuting or tormenting those who hold them. Not 
to speak of religious persecutions, the investigation of 
ordinary physical science was at one time considered 
heretical, and was taboo both to the ignorant populace 
and to the Church. Pioneers in astronomy were the 
earliest sufferers. Pioneers in physics and chemistry 
were considered to be more or less in league with the 
devil, but they sometimes managed to escape censure 
by pretending that their real object was the extraction 
of gold from unlikely sources—a claim which brought 
them out of the category of necromancers and asso- 
ciated them with sane humanity. 

Physical science in its many branches has now at 
length established for itself a secure position, but the 
spirit of persecution remains, though it has altered the 
focus of its activity, for only’a short time ago I was 
informed in a semi-friendly manner that a determined 
effort was going to be made to put down the study of 
psychical science with a strong hand, and that I had 


better be warned in time and relinquish the pursuit, 


inasmuch as the effort was going to be an energetic 
one, and likely to be,unsocrupulous in the means 


adopted. 


The threat is in truth no idle one, for in this 


investigation we are dealing with sensitive organisms, 
we are confronted with all the difficulties natural to a 
little understood branch of enquiry, and a constant 
menace may stop phenomena. A bare threat has often 
had a deleterious influence—a threat of Zeppelin fright- 
fulness serves to keep our streets dangerously dark; a 
threat of submarine piracy tends to remove commerce 
from the ocean. ; 

In a rational state of the law the opponents of a new 
study would have little power beyond the use of the 
well-worn weapons of scandal and ridicule ; but, strange 
to say, we are living under the jurisdiction of certain 
Acts—an amended Witchcraft Act of Geo. II. and a 
Vagrancy Act of Geo. IV.—which together appear to 
confer upon a magistrate the power of imprisoning 
anyone guilty of ‘‘ occult practices ’’: so has the law 
been recently defined in court. A charge of this nature 
must certainly have been brought against Roger Bacon 
and many another worker in advance of his time; for 
every fresh fact must have been “‘ occult’’ at one time, 
else no discovery would have been needed. But it is 
strange to realise that even now history is repeating 
itself, so that whenever unrecognised psychical facts 
are brought to light the Church calls out ‘‘devilry ’’, 
the average man “‘ fraud’’, and the law “ pretended 
witchcraft, conjuration, or sorcery ’’. 

The attempt to burke enquiry is a discreditable 
revival of what ought to be an extinct theological 
attitude; for either the things asserted are true or they 
are false, and, from every point of view, the more 
they are examined the better. It is high time that 
more of the antiquated clauses in these Acts were 
repealed. If it be claimed, as it rightly may, that 
war-time gives no opportunity for minor matters of that 
kind, I reply ‘‘ No; no more should it be possible in 
war-time to consume the energy of the police in 
gathering material for trivial prosecutions under 
obsolete enactments ’’. Surely it is not for this that the 
police system of the Metropolis is organised and 
partially exempted from service in the field, even 
though it incidentally does put out of action a few dis- 
creditable pretenders, who would be better dealt with 
as quacks and unqualified persons usually are. And I 
hope that both the heads of the police and the 
unfortunate agents who have to go on lying errands in 
order to get evidence and secure conviction will resent 
the work thrust upon them. 

In so far as they effect a riddance of impostors who 
only pretend to unusual powers (which must surely be 
the real intention of the law) we may be grateful; but 
the machinery is clumsy, and discrimination difficult. 
The rooting up of tares is always a delicate operation. 
Let us grant that some of the lower grade practitioners 
are pretenders, and that their main motive is the extrac- 
tion of half-crowns from gullible people; but do not let 
us confound these hypocrites with genuine mediums. 
The present persecution is bound to have a detrimental 
effect upon perfectly honest people who, under sufficient 
difficulties always, are exercising a faculty they do not 
understand, but whose nerves are now strained to 
breaking point by the constant fear of police spies and 
arrest. The genuine medium is as necessary in the 
study of psychical science as is the telescope in the 
study of astronomy; and damage to either instrument 
must inevitably impede progress. 

Obstruction of this kind, however, is what is desired 
by a banded coterie of pseudo-scientific, pseudo- 
religious dogmatisers who, having made up their minds 
as to what is possible and what is not possible, are 
determined to prevent discovery of anything which runs 


contrary to orthodoxy and that does not commend itself 
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to their common sense. This useful and most respect- 
able faculty they scem to regard as the standard or 
norm to which the universe must conform, on peril of 
their displeasure. Yet surely even they might admit 
that the universe is a bigger thing than any of us have 
as yet any conception of, and that the only way to 
understand it, by slow degrees a little more, is to 
examine it reverently, to explore it patiently, and to be 
guided strictly by the facts. 
Yours faithfully, 
Lopce. 


THE DARDANELLES REPORT. 

To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. ms 
Sir,—As everyone speaks of arraigning the late Minis- 
ters, why not begin by confiscating their salaries for at 
least ten years? These might be added to the War Loan, 
as a minute compensation for the three hundred millions 
they lost in the Dardanelles. Their pay was given them 
to keep the Empire safe, and all the Empire knows the 

results. 
Yours, etc., 
CONSTANCE SUTCLIFFE MARRIOTT. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


12 March 1917. 

Sir,—Whatever may be the verdict of history on the 
“origin and inception”? of the Dardanelles Expedition, 
there is, I think, little doubt as to what that verdict will 
be 6n the publication, at this juncture, of the Dardanelles 
Report. It seems to have served no useful purpose at 
home, while it may do us much harm abroad. Judged by 
the only test that should be applied nowadays to any action 
of the Government, whether or no it will help us to win 
the war, the publication seems to be, to say the least of it, 
uncalled for and unfortunate. 

On one point, the part borne by Lord Kitchener, I 
think it would be well if we suspended judgment. The 
verdict of the Commission may not be the verdict of his- 
tory. The charge of “errors of judgment” seems to be 
based upon insufficient evidence; nor does sufficient evi- 
dence, if it ever existed, seem now obtainable. Is it 
possible now for anyone to put himself in Lord Kitchener’s 
place in the early months of 1915? Who, now that he has 
gone, can grasp the boundless possibilities and necessities 
of action, at that anxious time, in all the theatres of war? 
Who can plumb the depths of that great mind grappling 
with impossibilities? The War Council could not: 
Kitchener living. The Commission cannot—no one can: 
Kitchener dead! 

Lord Kitchener had the defects of his qualities. He may 
not have ‘‘ consulted with anyone very much”. But, then, 
he knew the East; and he knew the business of war better 
fhan anyone else. He may have taken upon himself a 
greater burden than any man could hope to bear. But had 
he any alternative? We simply do not know. 

What we do know is this: that there was no man of 
understanding in the Empire who'did not thank God in 
August 1914 that the direction of the war was in Lord 
Kitchener’s strong and capable hands, and who did not 
feel in those terribly anxious weeks that followed the out- 
break of hostilities that his presence at the War Office had 
probably saved Europe from disaster. The Expeditionary 
Force was sent out fully equipped and with extraordinary 
celerity. Did the great driving force of Kitchener count 
for nothing in this? Yet the Force only just arrived in 
the nick of time. A delay of even two days would have 
spelt disaster. 

What, after all, were the ‘' errors of judgment ” charged 
against Lord Kitchener? They seem to be chiefly two :— 

(1) That he believed in the power of the Navy alone 
to force the passage of the Dardanelles? This seems 
doubtful. But, if he did, he erred in good company; 


opposition was fever against the operation on jy 
merits. He simply wished to use the ships elsewhere 
(2) That he delayed for nearly three weeks the send 
ing out of the 2gth Division. But the time wag, 
critical and anxious one in France; and the wonder 
seems to be that Lord Kitchener ever took the gx. 

sponsibility of letting the Division go East at all, 
However that may be, it seems to become us best, a 
an Empire deeply indebted to him, to give Lord Kitcheng 
on all points the benefit of the doubt, and to believe, j 
Mr. ‘Churchill’s words, that ‘‘he had plans deeper and 

wider than any we could see’”’. 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


SOLDER. 


POLICE AND PATROL WORK FOR WOMEN 
VOLUNTEERS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REview. 
20 March 1917. 

Sir,—I am venturing to ask once more for permission 
to appeal through your columns for recruits for the work 
of policewomen and patrols. The depletion of male police 
forces and the urgency of combating the evils which aw 
sapping the vitality of our country, are creating a strong 
demand for women in police forces, and I am confident 
that if women volunteers could see the applications for 
policewomen, patrol leaders, and paid patrols which reach 
this school alone—and which, alas! we are too often 
obliged to refuse for lack of candidates—they would throw 
to the winds all doubts as to the need for such work, and 
would offer themselves in large numbers. 

We want well educated women between twenty-seven and 
forty, tactful, sympathetic and strong, with experience, 
initiative and common sense; for the work to be done 
must, in these initial stages, owe its value largely to the 
individuality of the workers. We charge no fee for the 
training, which covers a period of three months, and com 
prises police courts attendance, patrolling, report writing, 
case investigation, drill, first aid, etc.; but though the cost 
of maintenance nominally falls on the candidate during this 
course, a salary is sometimes paid to her during the third 
month, whilst training loans on good terms are available 
in special cases. Previous experience in patrol or social 
work may also count as part of the course, and so curtail 
its length. 

The salaries of policewomen, patrol leaders, etc., range 
from 30s. a week to £2 10s., uniform being usually pro- 
vided by the appointing committee. Volunteers are asked 
to write for details, stating age, height, experience, ete., 
to the Director W.P.T.S., 81a, Queen’s Road, Bristol. 

Yours faithfully, 
D. O. G.. Pgro, 
Director. 


GERMANY AGAIN IN THE SPANISH-AMERICAN 
‘REVOLUTIONS. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Hot Springs, Arkansas, U.S.A. 
17 February 1917. 
Sir,—I sent you from San José, Costa Rica, om 27 
January, an account of the revolution which had occurred 
that day, and of which I was an eye-witness. My letter 
may possibly have been opened and suppressed by the 
revolutionary party. I have one fact to add, which I 
believe to be very important. Two or three days before 
the revolution I visited the large infantry barracks, about 
a mile cutside San José on the north side. I saw there 4 
very large number of machine guns, all of which were of 


German make. The soldiers were, moreover, armed with - 


German rifles; and the rapid fire field guns which I saw 
were also German. In the colonel’s billiard-room, on the 
second floor, there were four’ windows commanding the 
road, which led in a straight line to the city of San José, 


for great naval authorities believed in it. Lord Fisher’s ‘ md in each window a machine gun pointed its muzzle down 
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the road in the ‘direction of the city. I was so struck with 
this that I asked the young soldier who was conducting me 
whether they ‘‘ ever had revolutions in Costa Rica”. He, 
of course, said ‘‘No’’. A few days later the revolution 
occurred, and the whole army went over in a body to the 
revolutionary party, led and organised by the Minister of 
War, General Tinoco. 

I know for a fact that the revolution in Costa Rica had 
been arranged a long time in advance. As for the revolu- 
tion in Cuba, it was undoubtedly planned by Germany, in 
order to find occupation for the American army and navy 
outside the European war zone. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
BERTRAND SHADWELL. 


DECIMAL COINAGE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
61, Friends Road, Croydon. 
1 March 1917. 

Sirn,—Mr. F. R. McConnel’s remarks on “ British 
Decimal Coinage ” in your issue of 17 February (p. 160) 
tempt me to send you particulars of a scheme on similar 
lines to those suggested by your correspondent. It is based 
in part upon a passage in ‘‘ The Builder,’’ of 28 July last 
(p. 47, col. 2), and is worked out in some detail. I have 
named it provisionally the ‘‘ Franc and Penny ” Scheme, as 
distinguished from the *‘ Florin and Cent’ Scheme, etc. 
Perhaps you will allow your readers to judge of its merits 
as compared with other proposals for decimalising our 
coinage. No criticism of these is included, however, as it 
is desired to say nothing that might prejudice public 
opinion against any one of them that might be eventually 
adopted. 

The proposals are as follows :—{A) First Stage: 

(1) Issue of new silver coin, with central hole, of value 
1od., inscribed ‘‘ One Franc—Ten Pence’. This to be the 
“acting unit ’’ of the new system (but see par. 5 (c)). 

(2) Withdrawal of shilling and two-shilling piece. , 

(3) Issue of order requiring, after certain date, all prices, 


etc., to be marked and all accounts kept* in francs and. 


pence. (This change only to be made compulsory after 
public has had some months’ experience of new coin.) 
Permission should be given to use the term ‘‘ guinea ”’ to 
describe a sum of 25 francs, and to express prices, etc., in 
guineas (and half-guineas) of this value only. 

Examples of sums expressed in the old and new nota- 
tions are given below :—{a) 1s. 43d. (163d.): Written 
1f. 6$d. or 1f. 63, called ‘‘one franc sixpence three 
farthings ” or ‘‘ one franc six-three ’’t ; (b) 2s. 8$d. (324d.) : 
written 3f. 23d. or 3f. 23, called “‘ three francs twopence 
halfpenny”’ or “three francs two-and-a-halft’’; (c) 
38. 44d. (2804d.): written 28f. o}d. or 28f. of, called 
“28 francs halfpenny ”’. 

[NotE.—No advantage would be gained by interference 
with the existing method of expressing halfpence and 
farthings. For statistical purposes the penny would, of 
course, be decimally divided as at present.] 

(4) Issue of posters and leaflets instructing public to 
“THINK IN PENCE” and to convert old monetary ex- 
pressions to new by reducing to pence and writing all but 
last figure as francs; also tables for conversion from old 
system to new or vice versa. (Other measures as for any 
change in currency.) 

The coins in use would now be as follows :—Farthing, 
halfpenny, penny, threepenny piece, sixpenoe, franc or ten- 
penny piece, half-crown (3f.), crown (6f.), half-sovereign 
(12f.), sovereign (24f.). This temporary system, though 
theoretically anomalous, would not be inconvenient, and 
could be retained, if required, for some time. 

(B) Second Stage (Deferrable Measures) : 

(5) Issue of new coins, with central hole, of value (a) sd. 


* Exact scope of order, which would be required in connection 
with any scheme of decimal coinage, has doubtless been fully 
considered by competent persons. 

+ When confusion with shilling was no longer possible, these 


(silver), inscribed ‘‘ Five Pence—Half a France"; (0) 5 
francs (silver) to be called, if special name were desired, 
a ‘dollar’; (c) 10 francs (gold) to become the mew gold 
standard or “‘ essential unit ”, and to be called a “* sterling ”’. 
It is not proposed that the sterling should be recognised 
in the new monetary notation, as the france and its divisions 
are found sufficient in Latin Union countries. But if the 
saving of a zero in the expression of integral numbers of 
sterlings were considered to justify the use of three 
denominations in accounts, etc., only a very slight differ- 
ence in the notation would result. Thus 256f. 54d. could 
be written St.25 6f. 5$d., (d) 25 francs (gold) to be called — 
a “ guinea’. The-25-franc piece is proposed in preference 
to the 20-franc piece for the following reasons :—{i.) It pro- 
vides a coin not far removed from the sovereign in value; 
(ii.) it differs by 2d. only, or less than 1 per cent., from the 
customary ‘“ guinea” of 21s., which, though uncoined for 
just a century, still shows such remarkable vitality that, 
once the sovereign is eliminated, the official recognition of 
a guinea, and its resuscitation as a coin, would be a de- 
sirable end in itself. 

(6) Withdrawal from circulation of crown piece, half- 
sovereign and sovereign (5 sovereigns to be exchangeable 
for 12 sterlings). 

(7) Discontinuance of coinage of sixpence (and perhaps 
of threepenny piecef); issue of new half-crowns, inscribed 
Three Francs ”’. 

(8) After all discarded coins should have disappeared 
from circulation, perforation of new coins could be discon- 
tinued. Design of guinea might resemble that of the well- 
known “spade guinea ”’, and the sterling be similar to 
present half-sovereign. 

For complete distinction in writing from Continental 
franc the English coin could be spelt “ Frank ”’. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Linpiey LaTHaM. 


MANIPULATIVE SURGERY. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 
12 March 1917. 


Sir,—I am glad to hear from ‘‘ F.R.C.S.”’ that there are 
now 60 many hospitals where manipulative surgery is being 
practised. He refers to the matter almost with a note of 
pride. It may be unnecessary to remind him that it is not 
so very long since the mere mention of this branch of 
surgery was sufficient to provoke a sneer in professional 
circles. But although I am quite aware that some sort of 
manipulative surgery is being used for injured soldiers, | 
know that Mr. H. A. Barker’s manipulative methods are 
not being so utilised. By general consent and professional 
admission this gentleman is the leading exponent of the 
art. Then why—the public and Members of Parliament are 
asking—is he not being used for our injured soldiers and 
sailors? Is the stereotyped answer that Mr. Barker is not 
a registered practitioner the real reason? If a layman dis- 
covered a positive remedy for tuberculosis would the 
R.A.M.C. authorities refuse to use it because of the non- 
professional status of the discover? 

Perhaps, as I hold—or must I say held?—both medical 
and surgical qualifications, and as my name was struck off 
the Register because of my allegiance to Mr. Barker and 
my principles, I may be allowed to give my experience. 

For over twelve years I have been associated with Mr. 
Barker as anzsthetist. I entered into this association 
because I had satisfied myself that it was my duty—not 
because Mr. Barker was doing certain work as well as 
the best surgeons, but because he was doing it infinitely 
better, and, moreover, because he was actually doing some 
work which surgeons were not doing at ail. Faced with 
these facts I acted in the only way I could act, with the result 
that my income was considerably decreased, my diplomas 


tThis would be a question almost independent of decimal 


would be reduced to ‘tone and sixpence three farthings”’, etc. 
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were confiscated, and I was adjudged guilty of ‘' infamous 
conduct ”’, 

Since joining Mr. Barker I have seen him treat thousands 
of cases, with almost invariably successful results. The 
vast majority of these have been the utter failures of the 
Profession. Amongst them have been people occupying the 
highest positions in the social and intellectual world, who 
had been treated unsuccessfully by the most distinguished 
orthopaedic surgeons in England. Doctors themselves, their 
wives, sons, daughters and patients, have sought Mr. 
Barker’s help when no relief could be obtained from any 
other source—not even from those gentlemen who, we are 
now triumphantly told, are practising manipulative surgery 
in military hospitals—yet in not a single instance has any 
untoward event happened. I emphasise this statement 
because it is so often suggested that we hear of the bone- 
setter’s successes whilst his disasters are unrevealed! 
‘* F.R.C.S.”’ says: ‘* Bonesetters do now and again score 
a striking success’’, Here, again, we have another of the old 
arguments which have been used to belittle the manipula- 
tive surgeons’ work since the days of Hutton. Let me at 
once definitely answer it from my personal knowledge of 
the facts. To make such a suggestion in regard to 
Mr. Barker is to state what is absolutely false. Mr. Barker 
scores ‘‘striking successes ’’, not here and there by rare and 
fortunate accident, but consistently—day after day—often 
in a few minutes and after patients have been left to suffer 
for months or years by surgeons even of the greatest 
eminence. Has F.R.C.S.” read the correspondence 
which has recently run a two months’ course in the 
‘‘ Medical Press” ? If not, let him refer to a single letter 
written by Dr. Herbert Terry. Several years ago this 
gentleman had under observation three cases of a specific 
joint injury which had been sent to well-known orthopaedic 
surgeons, and three which had been sent to Mr. Barker. 
They all suffered from exactly the same injury. To test 
the permanency of both methods of treatment Dr. Terry 
waited several years, and then reported that in evéry case 
where the surgeons had charge of these cases an imperfect 
reult had to be recorded; in every case where Mr. Barker 
operated a perfect cure followed. If ‘ F.R.C.S.” will read 
this correspondence through he will find much more equally 
remarkable testimony. In an article dealing with this 
correspondence the editor says: ‘‘ The witnesses who have 
testified in our columns—among whom are surgeons of the 
greatest distinction—constitute a weight and volume of 
evidence which it is quite impossible to cast aside ”’. 

“ F.R.C.S.” refers to the late Mr. Wharton Hood as 
‘a well-known surgeon’. He does not tell us that this 
gentleman became well known, as Mr. Barker has pointed 
out in a letter to the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph ”, only after he had 
ase taught manipulative surgery by Hutton, the bone- 
setter. 

I notice ‘‘ F.R.C.S.” once more brings forwards the old 
story about ‘‘ breaking down adhesions”. Of course the 
skilful performance of such work comes within the province 
of the manipulative surgeon, but to suggest that this is the 
main part of his successful practice is sheer nonsense. But 
even if it were so, would it make the neglect of the 
Profession in this regard any less reprehensible ? 

Mr. Barker shrinks from no X-Ray or any other test. 
Indeed, he has publicly asked to submit his work to it. 
“ F.R.C.S.”" says “there is a prevalent notion that the 
methods of the bonesetter are arcana—unknown to and not 
practised by surgeons. This is an error”. May I point 
out that this ‘‘ notion”? is not prevalent only in the lay 
mind ; it pervades the mind of some of the greatest surgeons 
as well. Sir Arbuthnot Lane, F.R.C.S., recently said, 
‘“‘ The bonesetter flourishes because the surgeon is deficient 
in a certain knowledge ’’. Mr. Steward not long ago stated 


that ‘‘ the failure of the medical profession was due to a 
lack of the study of the conditions present and of the 
methods use by the bonesetter ”’. 

This page could be filled with similar confessions. Now 
what is the exact truth in regard to this matter? Simply 
this: Mr. Barker has devoted his life to the study and 
practice of certain methods which surgeons have not 


studied. In this particular field he, in cénsequence, pro. 
duces better results than they do. The fact is admitted by 
surgeons, by distinguished people in every walk of life, and 
by the most responsible journals in the country. No one 
knows this better than members of the Profession them. 
selves. I, as a professional man, can vouch for it because 
I have watched Mr. Barker at work for years. If doctors, 
as a body, had admitted this in the days of Hutton, what 
an amount of suffering would have been spared; yet even 
now when the Profession is in the position of the Central 
Empires in regard to this matter, it still hesitates. A past. 
president of the British Medical Association writing of Mr, 
Barker’s position once said it had been ‘‘ won by actual 
achievements in the face of cruel and reasonless opposi- 
tion by a series of successes maintained through two 
decades in cases where the ablest surgeons working on 
orthodox lines had failed ’’. 
Yours, etc., 
Ex-M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 


GOETHE’S UEBER ALLEN GIPFELN 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 
25, Gledhow Gardens, S.W., 
17 March 1917. 

Str,—The Sarurpay Review has always been such a 
meticulous stickler for exactitude as regards references and 
quotations that I venture to draw your attention to the 
following, although it is a matter of small moment. 

The verses in your number of to-day inscribed to Lord 
Binning, under the heading of Goethe’s ‘‘ Ueber allen Gip- 
feln ist Ruh’’’, contain a reference to that famous poem 
having been “‘ first graven”? by the poet on “‘ a pane” 
at Weimar. This is incorrect. It was on the summit of 
the Kickelhahn—one of the highest mountains of Thurin- 
gia, near the town of Ilmenau, that Goethe wrote the verses 
in pencil on the framework near the window of a shooting- 
box. This was in the year 1783, and, curious to note, that, 
whereas the burden and significance of the poem is sup- 
posed to foreshadow by analogy the near advent of rest 
eternal for the writer—so graphically described in natura 
as present in nature—he himself survived his own fore- 
cast nearly half a century, for he only died in 1832! 

Yours faithfully, 
Sipney WHITMAN. 


ALL THE BLESSINGS OF PEACE DEPARTING. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 
Milford-on-Sea, Hants. 

19 March 1917. 
Sir,—You say ‘‘ London is gradually being stripped of all 
its glories... .’? We dwellers in the country are also 
being deprived of many of the blessings of civilisation. The 
sound of the piano-organ is no longer heard on the village 
green. Our soap and whiskey hoarding, that graceful 
object in the foreground of our landscape, has disappeared. 
The shrieks and hoots of civilisation on wheels no longer 
penetrate our windows. The familiar clouds of dust have 
disappeared from our roads, which are now used with 
impunity by village urchins and fowls. Last week, in an 
interval of rest from rural war work, we played a whole 
string quartet by Beethoven without the joys of the motor- 
horn obbligato. The post no longer brings its daily crowd of 
circulars to fill our waste-paper baskets. Do not think that 
London has a monopoly of deprivation. But somehow we 
manage to grin and bear it, while our country folk continue 

to cuss the ‘‘ Kayser ’’ to their hearts’ content. 
Yours, etc., 
ONE OF YOUR COUNTRY READERS. 


THE NON-GERMAN DESCENT OF THE HOLSTEIN 
ROYAL FAMILIES. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAyY REVIEW. 
Sir,—There are certain writers in this country, on the 


Daily Press and otherwise, who undoubtedly have tried to — 


irritate the Russians against the Allies and against their 
own Government. I believe the correspondent writing 
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fom Buda Pesth when Rumania’s attitude was still un- 
certain, who declared that her army might be a little 
better than the Italian and Russian, need not be taken 
seriously, but it is another thing with one of the 
pamphlets on Russian history brought out by a very impor- 
tant organ of the Press which asserted that Peter IIT. and 
Catherine II. were both Germans. The writer must know 
very well that this would be a red rag to the Russians, and 
what is the real fact? We call our Queen Alexandra (see 
Tennyson’s Ode) a daughter of the Sea Kings, who were 
certainly not Germans, and her claim to be so is through 
her direct ancestor the Duke Christian Albert of Holstein 
Gottorp and his wife, a Danish princess.. This duke, de- 
scending from a brother of a Danish king in the sixteenth 
century and also from the eldest brother of our King 
Canute, was younger brother to Peter the Third’s grand- 
father, Duke Frederick of Holstein Gottorp, whose wife 
was a princess of Sweden, and his son, Peter’s father, 
married a daughter of Peter the Great of Russia; conse- 
quently no German descent can be found there. 

The Germans had not reached Holstein in Canute’s days. 
All the district bordering on the Sea of the Slavonians, as Sir 
George Buck, in his ‘‘ Chronicles of England ’’ (1612), calls 
the Baltic. Sea, from Friesland to Dantzic inclusive, was 
inhabited by a Slavonic race and known as Vandalia. The 
Vandals or Slaves, as they are called in the satne old English 
history, took possession of Holstein in Canute’s father’s 
time and caused the Danes and their leaders to leave Eng- 
land for a time to defend Denmark itself. Even Catherine II. 
was not wholly German. Her father belonged to the 
od family of Anhalt Zerbst, though his mother was a 
Saxon princess, but his wife was the daughter of Christian 
Albert of Holstein Gottorp and a Danish princess. The 
Russian word for German is or used to be synonymous with 
foreigner, and certainly Germans did not play the prominent 
part in their history in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies that recent writers would make us believe. Even 
the Kleinmichels are not Germans, but their ancestor was 
a Finland soldier raised from the ranks by Alexander I. 

Your obedient servant, 
LITERARY TRAVELLER. 

The Holstein family gave kings to Denmark, Sweden 
and Russia, but in Sweden they adopted the name Vasa 
from the previous dynasty, as in Russia they became 
Romanofs. 


A GERMAN MEMORANDUM OF 1862. 
To the Editor of the SarurDay REVIEW. 

Sir,—The extract which is given below from a memo- 
randum of Prince Hohenlohe, dated 1862, is possibly of 
interest at the present time. After pointing out that South- 
West Germany is the true source of the German race, 
and its natural objection to the efforts of Prussia and Austria 
for personal aggrandisement, it continues :— 

“It is incontestable that, for the political education and 
invigoration of a people, they’must have a share in those 
human interests which are termed high politics. . . . It 
cannot therefore be denied that the cry for German unity 
which now goes up from the German States of the middle 
and lesser ranks is even as the struggle of a sick man to 
obtain the longed-for remedy which he knows will cure 
his disease, and which alone can save his life. 

‘‘There are social philosophers who will say in reply, 
the Germans are Kulturvolk, whose mission is rather 
to guide the intel€ctual development and solve the great 
questions of humanity than to descend into the arena of 
political strife. We can only hope that those who find 
comfort in this thought are endowed with the resignation 
of the Jews, for the Jews, too, were a Kulturvolk. But we 
tefuse to believe that the German nation has sunk so low 
as to find consolation for its political impotence in an empty 
name.””—{"* Memoirs of Prince Hohenlohe”, Vol. I., p. 
110.) 

The revolution that will break out in Berlin shortly 
before or after the conclusion of peace will prove the truth 
of Prince Hohenlohe’s words. 

Your obedient servant, 


REVIEWS. 
MR. CONRAD’S “‘ ANCIENT MARINER ”. 


“The Shadow-Line: A Confession.” By Joseph Conrad. 
Dent. 5s. net. 
[PuBLISHED THIS WEEK.] 
R. CONRAD has been in coming to his 
oven as one of the finest and most individual , 
artists in English fiction, ‘‘ Almayer’s Folly’’, the 
first book on the acceptance of which he staked his 
career as a storyteller, appeared in 1895. In 1897 
Henley found a place in the ‘‘ New Review ’’ for ‘‘ The 
Nigger of the ‘ Narcissus’’’, a mature piece of art 
showing that new and impassioned vision of the sea 
which has always been Mr. Conrad’s strongest point. 
After that book every one of its successors was some- 
thing to look forward to, a piece of subtle and signi- 
ficant work which no serious reader of fiction could 
neglect, even if it did not quite come off. Yet success’ 
for the author is a quite recent matter, and one can 
easily see why. He lays no stress on incident, which 
is the glory of the best sellers. He tells thrilling 
stories—of men who became gods and turned cannibals 
—and the happening of the thing itself seems the point 
in which he is least interested. Only after reading on, 
and not always then, is the ordinary reader clear as to 
what happened, able to dismiss one of his rival theories 
of the action. We can see the essential truth of 
the narrative—for Mr. Conrad is at once romantic and 
a realist—but the story is more concerned with states 
of mind, with a world in which everybody is a little 
mad, as the Philistine might say, and most people are 
fighting for something they really do not want, or 
defeated in the real points they sought to secure in 
their victory. Mr. Conrad has a tenderness for \ 
humanity, but it is a tenderness that is infinitely 
ironical. Life is a fight that all are bound to lose, and 
the author’s admiration goes out to those who lose it 
most bravely. 

There is another source of distraction in his stories, 
the number of minor characters who are always 
demanding notice and pressing for attention with signi- 
ficant peculiarities. It may be only a word or two, 
but they are vividly pictured with touches concerning 
their dress and personality which remind us of Dickens. 
The resemblance is, perhaps, not an accident, for we 
believe that Mr. Conrad came first by way of Dickens 
to the English language. Nothing, however, could be 
more widely separated than Dickens’s manner and | 
purpose and his. The one is a philosophic ironist ; the 
other a sentimental reformer. For Mr. Conrad the 
great object of love and enthusiasm is the ship which 
he came to know so intimately in his twenty years of 
seamanship. On the title-page of this book is the 
sentence, ‘‘ Worthy of my undying regard’’, and 
underneath stands no human name, but a ship with 
sails set. Here once more Mr. Conrad shows that he 
loves a ship as a lover does his mistress, and so his 
latest book is an essential piece of himself, a return to 
earlier triumphs. If he has a master in style, it is 
Henry James, and both excel in describing the haunted 
atmosphere. The ship of ‘‘ The Shadow-Line ’’ was 
haunted for days, moved to and fro a little, and made 
no advance till suddenly it was freed. The young man 
who took the place of its dead captain had left his last 
ship for no particular reason except a general sense of 
the emptiness of life. He was crossing the shadow- 
line, the twilight region between youth and maturity, 
when he took on his new job. He nearly missed it, 
moving in that strange world of hints and seemingly 
idle details which is at once Mr. Conrad’s strength 
and his weakness. This preliminary part of the book 
is too long spun out, but_when we get to the haunted 
ship itself all is admirably effective, from the interview 
at the beginning with the chief mate, who had greenish 
eyes and an expectant expression, to the last page, 
where the captain bids farewell to the one man who was 
able to help in the later part of the haunting. That 
man was apparently sound and normal when all the 
others were disabled, but he had a bad heart, and could 
never do hard work without great risks. 
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The haunting was not the young captain’s fault; 
indeed, throughout he behaved as a man should. One 
might have expected him to fail in view of his imme- 
diate past, his quick anger and fumbling with destiny ; 
but—a characteristic Conrad touch—once a captain, 
he took on a new sense of importance and resolution. 
His ship gave him a deep physical satisfaction. We 
leave him eager not to rest, but to get his ship out into 
the Indian Ocean, and the wisdom of a cfptain who 
knew all about reefs, bearings, obscure coasts, and 
dangerous channels sums up the position with the 
words, ‘* Precious little rest in life for anybody. Better 
not think of it’’. So the young man, young no longer, 
goes on “‘ to stand up to his bad luck, to his mistakes, 
to his conscience, and all that sort of thing”. He 
could certainly meet no greater trial than his chief 
mate, who will stand out among Mr. Conrad’s great 
creations. 

In style the book is what we expect from the author, 
but we rather regret to see that he is, like other 
novelists of note, tending to break up his matter into 
words standing by themselves. This is a sort of 
emphasis that the artist should not need. But, since 
Mr. Kipling brought a row of full-stops into fashion, 
such abruptness seems to be regarded as a virtue in 
itself. 


THE GERMAN TOWN. 


“ Municipal Life and Government in Germany.” By 
William Harbutt Dawson. 2nd edition. Longmans. 
7s. 6d. net. 

'T is rather a striking fact that this book should 
have reached its second edition practically within 

the period of the war, as it first appeared in 1914. A 

frank admirer of the system of German municipal life 

and government, Mr. Dawson wrote the book as an 
example and stimulus to our municipal authorities and 

Imperial Government. The book raises a similar issue 

to that which has been raised by an entirely different 

subject-matter, that has been discussed with much 
diversity of opinion in the Saturpay REvirw—the 
subject of German music. In the municipal govern- 
ment of Germany there is hardly any question that we 
may study a system which is animated by a spirit, and 
is productive of results, superior to anything that our 
own municipal life presents. One may admire it with- 
out abating one jot of intense hatred for whatever 
crimes Germany is guilty of, her international 
immorality, or her infamous conduct of war. But there 
is as little room for disputing the superiority of German 
over British municipal life as there is for disputing the 
superiority of German music. Both must be admitted, 
however regretfully, and we are placed in a painful 
dilemma of head and heart when this admission is 
forced upon us. Undeniably there is danger in 
encouraging German influences in any direction what- 
ever; and it is not merely prejudice or blind hatred to 
resent anything that increases German prestige and 
fosters their arrogance. Mr. Dawson, however, we 
think, takes a sensible view of what our attitude should 
be in such a practical matter as municipal government. 
In the preface to this edition he says: ‘‘ It will be 
regrettable for our own sakes if the prejudice should 
become a permanent addition to our national stock of 
antipathies.. . . . For those who have followed the 
course of events in Germany since 1 August 1914 know 
that the war has brought into fresh and clearer 
prominence the efficiency of the German system of 
municipal administration, and .its singular adaptability 
to changed conditions and new tasks.” We should 
at least begin by correcting a very general mistake 
as to the connection of the German municipalities 
with the Imperial Government. The Germans possess 
local autonomy and independence to an extent which 
makes our own municipalities appear fettered and in 
bondage. They are as free from the control of the 
central Government as our municipalities are embar- 
rassed by it. We might say there is local freedom and 
initiative only in Germany, and that our municipalities 
are in the leading strings of the central Government. 


German municipalities can, without restraint, embark 
upon schemes which here require Acts of Parliament 
and a bureaucratic system of central officialdom fp 
administer, and which is costly in the extreme. Jp 
comparison we have hardly local government in the 
real and full sense at all. If in any sphere of our 
national life we are bureaucrat-ridden and lawyer. 
ridden, it is in municipal government. The Germag 
Government has, to the utmost possible extent, handed 
over its powers for the purposes of local government; 
while in the United Kingdom the Government always 
msists on retaining its control to the utmost possible 
extent. There can hardly be a greater surprise to the 
Englishman who boasts of local government freedom, 
and thinks of Germans as controlled by their Gover 
ment in all the relations of their lives, than to read 
Mr. Dawson’s account of the contrast between the 
almost unlimited freedom of German municipal life and 
the bondage of our own. True, the German municipal 
franchise is not nearly so wide as ours. Most Germag 
town constitutions are derived from the original 
Prussian municipal constitution laid down by Stein and 
Hardenberg, and Prussia has never been a believer ig 
a wide franchise. But the conscious and direct aim of 
Stein was to restore national life on the basis of ths 
freedom of the towns—it was the period after Jena 
and his method was to leave the municipalities to work 
out their own ends. Put broadly, they were to @& 
everything for themselves unless the State reserved 
particular power to itself. Our theory has been, and 
is, the opposite; the municipalities are to do nothing 
except what the State specifically empowers them to 
do, and all kinds of difficulties, embarrassments, and 
expenses spring from this relation of the State to the 
localities. 

The consequences of German true local autonomy 
have been remarkable. We must take note that the 
chief representatives in the councils are the property 
owners and the middle classes. In many of the 
municipalities a definite proportion of the representa 
tives must be property owners. Yet these bodies, so 
anti-popular in constitution, have quite easily, and as@ 
part of a reasonable, common-sense, or scientific 
government of their towns, whatever one may care to 
call it, adopted measures which we here have resisted 
for years on the ground of their being ultra-democratic, 
or even Socialistic. They have rated land values 
almost as a matter of course, to give one example, 
while we have fought over it for years, disputing its 
very feasibility. In the same way, they introduced 
school-feeding and the medical clinics of the schools 
and other such measures, which were only passed after 
years of struggle by our Parliament. There was never 
a more wonderful example of democratic legislation by 
bodies in constitution quite anti-democratic. Socialists, 
under the wide franchise of our town councils, might 
be in a majority there, but they could never have intr 
duced and carried such Socialistic measures as have 
been passed by German municipalities in which they 
were very barely represented. The explanation of this 
singular fact is that the German municipality is com 
stituted very much like our Parliament. The Mayor 
and the superior officers of the municipality are am 
executive Cabinet who possess the initiative. The 
council itself consists of elected representatives who, 
like the House of Commons, are a body with the power 
of the purse and powers of control and criticism, but 
are not the executive, as our town cils are. They 
cannot, in this respect unlike the Hotse of Commons, 
put out the Cabinet, the Mayor and his colleagues. 
These latter are appointed for life, or for a long term 
of years, paid and pensioned. Each in his department 
is an accomplished expert, as our town clerk, the onl¥ 
expert, perhaps, in the English municipality, is a pro 


fessional lawyer. The result is that each of these . 


experts has an ideal, a professional or scientific ideal, 
of what should be done in his department, and it is 
his duty and his professional pride to get it through. 
The ideal must be realised through finance, and the 
financial measures necessary to accomplish the ideal 
are secured in due course. Taxation follows needs: 
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DON’T SELL YOUR 
VICTORY LOAN. 


The Prudential Assurance Co. 
will ena:le you to increase 
your ultimate holding without 
further immediate expense. 


Write at once to your Agent, or to 


142, HOLBORN BARS, 
E.C, 1. 


| Safeguard your Health with \ 


J.Collis Browne’ 


BEST REMEDY ‘ats short 
PALPITATION, 


co U GH s, TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM. 
COLDS, 


Asthma, Bronchitis. other bowel complaints. 


ask for a “‘OR. COLLIS 


atacks of SPASMS, 


KNOWN FOR 
A true palliative in NEURALGIA, 


Acts like a charm in 
DIARRHGA, COLIC, and 


Of all Chemists, 1/3, 3/-, 5/- 


RO SOCIETY OF PAINTER-ETCHERS AND 


ENGRAVERS. 
Open Daily, 10-5. 


5a Pall Mall East, S.W. 
35tH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. 

Admission One Shilling. 
W. Gordon Mein, Secretary. 


Tob acco 


To appreciate “ Three Nuns ” is to show oneself 
a judge of fine tobacoos. To it ts to 
Prove one’s judgment beyond_ 


A Testing Sample will be forwarded on*application to Stephen 
Mitchell & Son, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great 
Britain and Ireland), Ltd., Giasgow. 


King’s Head is Stronger. Both sold at 8d. per oz. 


Cigarettes 


Yy 


7 
“BV OINTMENT 


Beef Tea Jelly 

Very strengthening ... a 
Calf’s Foot Jelly 

Without wine bottle 1/9 & 2/6 
Essence of Chicken 

F.&M.'s- ..  ..  inskins, $1b., each 6/6 
Cham e dellies 

Also Madeira, Noyeau, &c. per bottle 1/9 
Chinese Rice Birds 

A great invalid delicacy .. .. ... per tin 4/6 
Chicken Consommé 

May be used hot or cold ... te ua per bottle 3/. 
Beef Tea, Concentrated 


The finest English meat ; 
keeps any i. ngthof time .. in skins 5/8 10/6 


Veritable Racahout des Arabes 
A superior prepared food forinvalids _per bott.e 4/6 
The Wer Catalogue contains a 


and Assorted Food Boxes ocarying 
15/- to £5 5s. 


FORTNUM & MASON, 
182 Piccadilly, London, W. 
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needs have not to wait upon the supreme necessity of 
keeping down the rates. In nothing does the German 
ratepayer show himself the superman more than in his 
willingness to pay his rates. Mr. Dawson assures us 
that although property owners are so strongly repre- 
sented on the Councils, there has been no difficulty 
about the rating of land values. 

We will venture the opinion, after reading Mr. 
Dawson’s book, that, without adopting one particular 
German measure or another, we may wisely adopt the 
general principle of greater freedom for local life in 
the United Kingdom. 


RECENT FICTION. 
‘The World for Sale.’ ByGilbert Parker. Heinemann. 


6s. 
“‘Petunia.”” By Mrs. George Wemyss. Constable. 6s. 
‘*Destur Mobed and Other Stories.” By Edgar M. 
Birstingl. Elkin Mathews. 5s. net. 


“Wood and Stone.” A Romance. 
Powys. Heinemann. 6s. 
“The Purchase Price.” A Tale from the Wilds. 

Ridgewell Cullum. Chapman & Hall. 5s. net. 
IR GILBERT PARKER turns out books as 
the Chinese turn out prayers—both, by 
the way, being offerings to the ‘‘gods’’. His 
latest book is of the machine-made order, good 
stuff, well-knit, and finished in eminently work- 
manlike fashion. The author explains that it was 
written before the war. We do not know why, unless 
possibly it is by way of apology for a certain shallow- 
ness in it. It is a tale of the Great North-West, told 
in the manner of the cinematograph. There is much 
in common between Sir Gilbert Parker’s methods and 
those of the cinematograph. Both have their moments 
of extreme tension, when the life of the hero or heroine 
hangs in the balance, and we are switched off for a 
moment to see the galloping horse of the rescuer 
coming closer and closer, to arrive, as we all know, 
only just in the nick of time. The author has it all, 
down to the wigwams of the native Indians, the back- 
woods lumbermen, the military police, and the sorely- 
tried heroine at last restored to her triumphant lover. 
It is all very exciting and amusing, but, somehow, the 
tale has not the grip of the pictures. 


‘* Petunia ’’ is of the light and bright brand for which 
Mrs. George Wemyss is famous. It is so persistently 
bright that we begin to wonder how the author 
manages to keep it up. The humour is a little weari- 
some at times, and mainly depends upon the sayings 
and doings of a family circle composed of Petunia’s 
in-laws ’’’. Petunia herself, in spite of her promising 
name, is disappointing. She is colourless and insigni- 
ficant. It is impossible to feel any enthusiasm about 
her or her manner of life. But the story is readable. 
It is a blameless book that may safely be recom- 
‘mended to ‘‘ the young person ’’, of whom at one time 
we heard so much. 


The interest of ‘‘ Destur Mobed,’’ a slender little 
volume of short stories, lies in the fact that they are the 
work of a boy who died at sixteen. Rich in promise, 
they reveal remarkable talent and a power of 
observation and vividness of imagination which 
might have carried him far. Immature as are some of 
the pieces, there is very little actual crudity. The 
writing is clear cut and concise, with none of the 
slovenliness and diffuseness that frequently characterise 
youthful effort. The method of treatment is imper- 
sonal, and the subjects dealt with range from crime 
and murder, blood-stained knives and daggers to a 
clever little study of Fear ’’, which reveals unusual 
power of psychological observation. Several of the 
stories concern jewels and precious stones and their 
mystic powers—a subject which had evidently a par- 
ticular fascination for the boy. The work of youthful 
prodigies has, as a rule, little interest or value for those 
outside the family circle, but these short pieces were 
well worth publication in volume form, and lead one to 
ponder wistfully what might have been. 


By John Cowper 
By 


The author of the strange book called “* Way 
and Stone ’’ is possessed of a varied vocabulary 
is not, on occasion, above coining words for himsam 
but this does not secure for him the faculty of dm 
expression, and his heavily laden sentences are of 
obscure. The preface, which sets out to explain 
intention of the book, is confusing; but its involy 
arguments about the ‘‘ will to power’ and the “a 
to love ’’ lead one to expect some treatise on a scienim 
or psychic problem which will grow more lucid 
the progress of the book. Disappointment, howeyg 
awaits the reader, and matters which might have bem 
interesting are passed by with evasive allusion, wil 
events over which a veil might well have been d 
are baldly dilated on. a 
The author lays stress upon the baleful influemge 
which the natural features of the land hold over # 
people who dwell in the locality about which he write 
and proceeds to introduce us to a world divided im 
tyrants and pariahs, who spy upon one another wi 
out shame. Immorality makes sport with religigg 
and no fine thought comes to relieve the long pages 
sin and degradation. The author refers to Nietzgal 
and to Thomas Hardy as having drawn inspiratin 
from both; but he is not a credit to either as a discipll 
The book might be considered harmful were it not@ 
tedious that few people will have patience to read@ 
Its best hope lies in a speedy oblivion. ' 
Mr. Ridgewell Cullum has evolved a drama 
and well-thought-out plot, and when we once haw 
surmounted the difficulties of the American vernacull 
his book carries us on well. We'start with a prejudim 
against people who begin all their sentences will 
“Say ’’ and finish them with ‘‘ It’s up to you’; 
when all is said, the characters that Mr. Cullum deal 
with are real, and they reproduce the colour of them 
environment. 
The story centres round Elvine van Bloorenj# 
woman who sells her soul for blood-money. A fit 
retribution dogs her footsteps and overtakes her just 
when happiness seems within her grasp. The ine 
dents of the tale are supplied by the ‘‘ Lightfoot ”’ gang 
of cattle lifters, a desperate set of men who stick at 
nothing, and hold life—other people’s Jives—cheap, 
The passionate character of Elvine is thrown into 
relief by Nan, who is everybody’s good angel. Sheis 
a very human and desirable ange! withal, who rings 
down the curtain with a pretty little love scene with 
the man who should have been hers from the outset 
had not the Fates intervened. 
It is a wild, free life out there in the West, and one 
feels the lure of the mountains and the forests and the 


conditions that reduce existence to a primeval 
simplicity. The story is well told and flows swiftly to 
its finish. 


“‘The Marne Campaign.’’ By Major F. E. Whitton. Constable. 
10s. 64d. net. 


This is a workmanlike addition to the series, “ Campaigns 
and their Lessons”, which Major-General C. E. Caldwell edits. 
We wish sometimes in reading it that Major Whitton had dealt 
solely with the Marne, for the continuity is interfered with 
when he breaks off to discuss other phases of the whole wat, 
naval as well as military, and even diplomacy and the politics 
of the struggle. But he is clear and concise, and his book gi 

a much better general impression of the Battle of the Mame 
than any other we know. He is particularly interesting and 
informing in his description of the movements of General von 
Kluck’s army in its march towards Paris, its engagement with 
the French 6th Army under General Manoury, and the advance 


of the British on von Kluck’s left ; and his map of the disposiio 7#""“"™" 
of the German, French, and British Armies during the halt and 

swing back of the Germans is invaluable. We note with much 

interest, too, his account in various paragraphs of the 

heroic defence of Fort Troyon, which held up the Crown Prince 

and possibly saved General Sarrail’s exposed flank and Verdun. C 
Troyon is one of the old-fashioned French forts, and it was’ “UNIT! 
tremendously battered by the heavy artillery of the enemy, § !0STEL 
who made several furious attacks on it. The fort held out, ghee 
and when the German infantry attacked they were punished 

terribly by machine-gun fire and broke up. The Germans have c 


never done anything against it since those early days of the war. 


the long German offensive against 


It was not attacked duri 
Verdun. 
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The .Satundey,. Review? 
Under Two Flags 


Born within the Empire, and now spread far beyond its remotest 
outposts, the Salvation Army, in its manifold activities for the 
material, moral, and spiritual welfare of mankind, is a corporate 
example of Christian Patriotism. Under God, it has saved to the 
Empire thousands of men and women who otherwise would 
» have rotted atthe Nation’s heart and threaterfed its 
Hi YY undoing. It exists forone purpose only—to do 


good; and in its interpretation of that pur- 
pose it treats man asa spiritual being. 
From its lowliest soldier to its 
General it toils 
FOR GOD ANDTHE EMPIRE , 


When War broke out it at once proved itself i 


An Old Friend ina Crisis 


Its followers—soldier and civilian—areserv- 
ing under two flags. Its Navaland Military 
League which has for many years ministered 
to Service men has now been enormously 
extended to meet the great demands made 
upon it in connection with the present War, and assistance is urgentl 
required to maintain its HosteLs ror SOLDIERS ov 
Won IN THE DIFFERENT CAMPS; THE AMBULANCE WORK carried on by 


its Fuzer of Motor Cars on the Fretp or Barrie; the Visrrine of 
Sick and WounDED in the Mizrrary Hosprrats, etc., etc. 


Cheques should be made payable to GENERAL end sent 
“to him at QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4 


Wanted Front Trenches 


CHURCH ARMY 
ftly to is requested to provide 


a EIGHTY MORE 
Vell RECREATION HUTS 


\d dealt 

ap AND CLUBS UNDER SHELL FIRE ON THE SOMME FRONT 
polities ALONE, in addition to 60 recently erected there, and Hundreds already 
Kk A sc on the west Front and at Home and in other theatres of the war. 


ng mt FChurchmen (ineligible) to man them are an Absolute Necessity 
ime (PRAY HELP US TO SUPPLY BOTH HUTS AND MEN 


position 
“ihe Each Hut costs £300, and its Equipment £100 
, of the (Week’s Working £5 abroad, £2 at Home) | 
Prince 
Verdun. § SITCHEN CARS on Western Front. TREATS FOR TROOPS. 6s. paicels for men HOSTELS for girl workers and soldiers’ wives. 
it was’ MUNITIONS CANTEENS for ordnance at Front. WIVES and WIDOWS in Fresh Air Homes. 

RECREATION ROOMS for. SOLDIERS’ FRIENDS forWOUNDED indistant Hospitals. 
WIVES. RELATIVES of WOUNDED escorted abroad. 
Id out, FB parcels. REST HUTS for girls on munition work. DISTRESS during and after War. 


ns have 
Cheques crossed “‘Barclay’s a/c Church Army,’ payable to Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Hon. 
he bet Chief Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 
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BRAKPAN MAINES, LTD. 
(Incorporated in the Transvaal) 


NOTICE TO SHAREHOLDERS. 


FOURTEENTH ORDINARY GENERAL 
MEETING. 


NOTICE is hereby given that the FourTEENTH ORDINARY GENE- 
Rat MEETING of Shareholders in the above Company will be 
held in the Board Room, second floor, ‘‘ The Corner House,” 
Johannesburg, on Friday, the 25th day of May, 1917, at 11 
o’clock in the forenoon, for the following business : 


1. To receive the ‘reports of the directors and auditors, and 
to consider the balance-sheet and revenue and expendi- 
ture account for the year ended the 3lst December, 1916 ; 

2. To confirm the appointment of Mrg@yj. H. Gratton as a 
director in the place of Mr. A. S. Pearse, resigned ; 

To elect two directors in the place of Messrs. H. S. John- 
son Hall and F. R. Lymch, who retire by rotation in 
terms of the Articles of Association, but are eligible and 
offer themselves for re-election ; 

3. To fix the remuneration for the past audit, and to appoint 
auditors for the ensuing year ; 

4. To transact such other ‘bwsiness as may be transacted at 
an Ordinary General Meeting. 


The London Transfer Registers of the Company will be 
closed from the 17th to the 21st April, 1917, and the Head 
Office Transfer Registers from the 2ist May to the 8th June, 
1917, all days inclusive. 


Holders of Share Warrants to Bearer wishing to be repre- 
sented at the meeting must deposit their Share Warrants, or 
may, at their option, produce same at the places and within 
the times following :— 

(a) At the Head Office of the Company in Johannesburg at 
least 24 hours before the time appointed for the holding 
of the meeting ; 

(®) At the ‘London Office of the “Gempany, 5, London Wall 
Buildings, E.C., at least 30 ‘before the date ap- 
pointed for the holding of the me@ting ; 

(a) At the Office of the Credit Mobilier Francais, 30 and 32, 
Rue Taitbout, Paris, at least 30 @ays before the date 
appointed for the holding of the meeting. 

pon such production or deposit, Certificates with Proxy 
Forms will be issyed, under which ‘such Share Warrant 


holders may attend the meeting either ia or by proxy. 
Dated 4th 


order, 
H. JEFFERYS, 
Secretary to the London Committee. 
London Transfer Office, 
5, Londen Wall Buildings, 
Finsbury Circus, E.C.2. 
28rd March, 1917. 


SPRINGS MINES, LTD. 


(incorporated in the Transvaal!) 
NOTICE TO SHAREHOLDERS. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING AND EXTRA- 
ORDINARY GENERAL MEETINGS. 


NOTICE is hereby given that the EiGutTn -Orpinwary GENERAL 
MEETING of Shareholders in the above Company will be held in 
the Board Room, second floor, “‘ The Gorner House,” Johan- 
nesburg, on Friday, the 25th day of May, 191%, at 9.30 o’clock 
in the forenoon, for the following business :— 


1. To receive the reports of the directors and auditors, and 
to consider the balance-sheet for the year ended 3lst 
December, 1916; 

2. To confirm the appointment of Mr. W. S. Saunders as a 
director in the place of Mr. A. S. Pearse, resigned ; 

To elect two directors in the place ef Mr. W. H. Dawe and 
Mr. F. R. Lynch, who retire by rotation in terms of 
the Articles of Association, but are eligible and offer 
themselves for re-election ; 

8. To fix the remuneration for the past audit, and to appoint 
auditors for the ensuing year ; 

4. To transact such other business as may be transacted at 
an Ordinary General Meeting. 


And NOTICE is hereby also given that, immediately after the 
conclusion of the above-mentioned Ordinary General Meeting 
an EXTRAORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of the shareholders of the 
company will be held in the Board Room aforesaid, for the 
purpose of considering, and if deemed advisable, passing with 
or without modification or amendment, the subjoined Resolu- 
tion, which will be proposed :— 

That the Articles of Association of the Company be altered 
in manner following :-— 


In Article 43, the words and figures, ‘‘ One million five hun- 
dred thousand pounds (215560, ”, will be substituted for the 
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words amd figures, ‘‘ One million pounds (£1,090,00@) "> 
that such Article, as so altered, shall ead as follows :— 

43. The Company in General Meeting convened for 
purpose may by Resolution from time “o time increase 
capital by the creation of new shares of stich amount 
may be deemed expedient. The Board of Directors muy 
also from time ‘to time increase the Capital of the Compa 
by the creation of mew shares of such amoumt as thy 
may think fit and may deal with, dispose of or issue .ggy 
shares for such purposes and for such consideration ayj 
at such time or times as they may think fit; provided 
however, that the Board shall not have the power to @, 
crease the Capital beyond the sum of one million five imp 
dred thousand pounds (£1,500,000) sterling without @ 
sanction of an Extraordinary General Meeting of Shir 
holders. 


And NOTICE is hereby also given that a further ExTRAGHR 
NARY GENERAL MEETING of the Company will be held at the abom 
described Board Room on Monday, the 18th day of June, 177 
at the hour of 10.30 o’clock in the forenoon, for the 
of confirming, if thought fit, the foregoing resolution ay 
special resolution. 

The London Transfer Registers of the Company will be Glogs 
from the 17th to the 2lst April, 1917, and the Head Oi 
Transfer Registers from the 21st May to the 8th June, 7a 
all days inclusive. 


Holders of Share Warrants to Bearer wishing to be rep 
sented at the meetings, or any of then® must deposit their Shar 
Warrants, or may, at their option, produce the same at d@mmpELIGI( 
places and within the times following :— A RUSS 


(2) At the Head Office of the Company in Johannesburg A LITE 
least 24 hours before the time appointed for the holding 
ENT 


of the meeting at which it is proposed to attend or vote; 

(6) At the London Office of the Company, 5, London Wal 
Buildings, E.C., at least 30 days before the date @ 
pointed for the holding of the meeting at which ity 
proposed to attend or vote. 


Upon such production or deposit, Certificates with Proy@THE Gl 
Forms will be issued, under which such Share-Warrait 
Holders may attend the meetings either in person or by prom. 
Dated Johannesburg, 14th February, 1917. HE LO 
By order of the Board, HE Mi 
J. H. Jerrerys, 
Secretary to the London Committet, 


London Transfer Office, 
5, London Wall Buildings, 
23rd March, 1917. 


WHY YOU SHOULD READ | ae 
The Pall Mall Gazette \_""™ 


BECAUSE the secret of its Great and ja: 
Rapidly Extending Influence is that its pre | vif 
dominant feature is NEWS. 

It covers in a bright, crisp and easily found [8 prc 
manner every important ‘happening. 

Readers of the “ Pal Mall Gazette” 5 
can rest assured that they are missing nothing 
that matters, whether it ‘be foreign, home, Opening 


colonial, financial, sporting or legal news. ton and 
The lawyer will find the Cause List in the [fiP': °° 

| Final Edition every evening. pe under 
Other features are the Woman’s Page, and -omghs 

the notes on Literature, Music, Art and the kaw mu 
Drama. well-cho 


THE TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
to the “ Pall Mall Gazette” are as follows:= 


Final Night War (late fee) ... 013 0 212 
ABROAD | HIS 
Special Edition . 013 © 2120 
Final Night War (late fee) ... 016 3 3 5 0} 


The Special Edition will be sent for any less period pro rata~ [" an Int 
for 9d. per week prepaid; the War for . 
1/- per week. 


Pall M all Gazette 


| Pablishing Office: 25 TUDOR ST., LONDON, EC 
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for ‘ HE RUSSIAN Macmillan G Co.’s New Books 

ease 

Ee The New Pacific: British Policy 

Books on Various Aspects of Russian Life and German Aims. BRUNSDON 

ion aad ublished by Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN. FLETCHER. With a Foreword b the Right HON, 

comida P W. M. HUGHES, Prime Minister of Australia, With 

ve us MMYODERN RUSSIA. By Gregor Alexinsky. 5/- set portraits and Map. Extra Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

a AND THE GREAT WAR. 

Stag RUSSIA By Gregor Alexinsky. 10/6aet||The Cycle of Spring: a Play. 
MDUSSIA‘AND EUROPE. By Gregor Alexinsky. 0/6 net 

HROUGH RUSSIA IN WAR TIME. 12/6 net | | > Tne Full of the most beautiful;thoughis and poetical ex- 


By C. F. Coxwell. 

THE RUSSIAN WOUNDED. 
4 By T. Alexinsky. 2/6 net 
DEAD SOULS. By Nickolai Gogol, 6/- 
IENDLY RUSSIA. By Denis Garstin. 3/6 net 


IA (Story of the Nations). 
R. Morfill. 5/- net 


RELIGION IN EUROPE. By Charles E. Osborne. 7/6 net 
A RUSSIAN PRIEST. By d. Potapenko. 6/- 


‘burg 8, LITERARY HISTORY OF RUSSIA. 

on tal By Professor A. Bruckner. 12/6 net 
on RUSSIA. 

ry By Richard Washburn Child. 4/6 net 


TOLSTOY. By Romain Rolland. 5/- net 


» Proy GERMAN AND THE GRAND ALLIANCE. 

Worl By G. de Wesselitsky. Paper. 1/- net 

yp LOWER DEPTHS. By Maxim Gorky. 2/6 net 
HE MAN WHO WAS AFRAID. 

mittee, By Maxim Gorky. 1/- net 
HE OUTCASTS, etc. By Maxim Gorky. 1/- net 
REE OF THEM. By Maxim Gorky. 1/- net 
MARRIAGE. By Mikoulitch. 6/- 


The April issue of “\M.A.B.” (Mainly About Books) will 
tain an interesting article on CZAR NICHOLAS AND 
HIS COURT, -by Richard Washburn Child. <A copy will be 


AD ut ‘post free ‘to any address on application, 

tte T. FISHER UNWIN, Ltd., 1 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 2. 

al Major-General 

“pir Henry Hallam Parr, 
K.C.B., C.M.G., &c. 

RECOLLECTIONS AND CORRESPONDENCE. 

tte” EDITED BY 

Sir CHARLES FORTESCUE-BRHCKDALE. 

hing With Portraits. Cloth, 15|- net. 

ome, Opening with a glimpse of Rome under the Papacy, touching on 
ton and Sandhurst, and Army life in the early sixties, these recol- 

: the tions go on to unfold a panorama of life and feeling during the 
growth of the British Empire. They show usin turn the 
pe under Sir ‘Bartle Frere, Egypt in the days of Wolseley and 

and don, Spain, Morocco, India, &c. A keen observerof men and 

, the tings, Sir Henry Hallam Parr held many important posts, where 

| ‘aw much that was worth seeing and recorded his impressions 
well-chosen and vivid language. 

| ON e Author's profits from the sale of this book will ‘be given to 

the War Fund of the Somerset Light Infantry. 
t 


ORD KITCHENER : 


HIS WORK AND HIS PRESTIGE. 


i2 0 
5 0 | By HENRY D. DAVRAY. | 
Man Introduction by PAWL CAMEON, Ambassader cf France 
ar tor. | 
Cloth, 2/6 net. 

i preface and book are a wortby tribute to the work, character, 
L ‘capacity of Lord Kitchener, an acknowledgment of the deb 
| e td by France, together with the British Empire, to the creator 

EC ne British armies now fighting on French soil. 
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fisher Unwin, Ltd.,1 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C.2 


A NEW STORY BY STELLA BENSON. 


This is the End. By sTELLA BENSON, 


Author of Pose.'’ Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


This is a new story by the Author of that strikingly original 
work ‘‘I Pose,” in which \the reader is introduced to Jay, ‘‘a 
"bus conductor and an idealist. ‘She is not the heroime, but the 
most constantly apparent woman in ‘this book.” The Author 
explains that she cannot introduce us to a heroine because 
she has never met one. 


SECOND dMPRESSION. 


Thoughts on Religion at the 
Front. By the Rev. NEVILLE S. TALBOT, 
Assistant-Chaplain-General, late Rifle Brigade, Author of 
** The Mind of the Disciples.’ Crown 8vo. 2s. net. 


Twe Maernopist Tiues.— A very-valuable little book, ... whith 
Arms.’ .. . We 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


ARTHUR LOVELL’S 
WORKS 


ARS VIVENDI (The Book of Vigorous Life) 6th Edition, met. 
DEEP BREATHING 3rd Edition, ° 
CONCENTRATION 4th Edition, 
MEDITATION (The Book of Clear Thinking) &Si- . 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LITD., London, EC. 


GLAISHER’S MARCH CATALOGUE OF BOOK BARGAINS 
NOW READY. Post free on application to 


GLAISH. 
265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
All Books are in New Condition as when originally published. No second-hand books kept. 


EASTBOURNE COLLEGE, 
Founded 1867. Incorporated 1911. 


Excellent modern buildings with Carpentry and Engineering 
Workshop. Army Class. O.TiC. Fees moderate and inclusive. 
Scholarships in March.—Apply to the Headmaster. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
** LAMB "' Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


CHELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


EXAMINATION, May 29th, 30th and 3ist. At least TEN 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £75 to £20, and some HOUSE 
MASTERS' EXHIBITIONS will be offered to candidates who are not 
already in the College, whether Senior or Junior yo includ: 
JAMES OF HEREFORD SCHOLARSHIP, value £35 annum, 
preference for bays. born, educated, or residing in Herefordshire. Also 
aot and OLD CHELTONIAN SCHOLARSHIPS. Some — 

ons for sons of the Clergy, value per annum, are open for next 
term.—Apply to the Bursar, The hited, Cheltenham. 


O OFFICERS OF LIBRARIES, INSTITUTES AND 
SOCIETIES; AND JOURNALISTS.—A Gentleman 


having files of the newspapers ‘‘ Daily News,'’ ‘ Daily Mail,”’ 


and the fold) evming Echo,” desires 
to present them in view of permanent lodgment for reference antl 
study, For the most part the files consist of middle sheets with 
leading arti and chief news. Particulars on application to 
L. B.,” care of Street's, 30 Cornhill, E.C. 3. 
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Cambridge 
University Press 


The Cambridge History of English 


Literature. Edited by Sir A. W. WARD, Litt.D 
F.B.A., and A. R. WALLER, M.A. 14+ volumes, 
Royal 8vo. Cloth £5 5s net; half-morocco £8 15s net. 
Separate volumes 9s net each in cloth, 15s net in 
half-morocco. 
Volumes XIII, The Nineteenth Century II, and XIV: 
The Nineteenth Century (III.), which complete the 
work, are now ready. 
The earlier volumes are :—Vol. I, From the Beginuings to the 
Cycles of Romance. Vol. II, The End of the Middle Ages. 
Vol. III, Renascence and Reformation. Vol. IV, Prose and 
Poetry; Sir Thomas North to Michael Drayton, Vols. Vand 
VI, The Drama to 1642. Vol. VII, Cavalier and Puritan. 
Vol. VIII, The Age of Dryden. Vol. 1X, From Steele and 
' Addison to Pope and Swift. Vol. X., The Age of Johnson. 
Vol. XI, The Period of the French Revolution. Vol. XII, 
The Nineteenth Century I. 


A Prospectus giving full particulars of the History will 
be sent on request. 


Science and the Nation. Essays by Cam- 
bridge Graduates, with an Introduction by the Right 
Hon. LORD MOULTON, K.C.B., F.R.S. Edited by 
A. C. SEWARD, F.R.S., Master of Downing College, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 5s net. 


The Psychology of Sound. By HENRY J. 

WATT, M.A., Ph.D., D.Phil., Lecturer on Psychology 

. in the University of Glasgow. With 10 text-figures. 
Royal 8vo. 10s 6d net. 


Jataka Tales, Selected and edited, with introduc- 
tion and notes, by H. T. FRANCIS, M.A., sometime 
Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, and E. J. 
THOMAS, M.A., Emmanuel College. With 8 plates, 
Royal 8vo. 7s 6d net. 


Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Sikkim. By 
L. S. S. O'MALLEY, of the Indian Civil Service. 
With 100 illustrations and maps. Crown 8vo. 6s net. 
Provincial Geographies of India. 


The Panjab, North-West Frontier Pro- 


vince, and Kashmir. By Sir JAMES 
DOUIE, M.A., K.C.S.I. With 150 illustrations and 
2 maps. Crown 8vo. 6s net. Provincial Geographies 
of India. 


Outlines of Medieval History. By. w. 
PREVITE ORTON, M.A., Fellow of St John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. With 7 maps. Crown 8vo. 10s 6d 
net. 


The Progress of Capitalism in England. 
By W. CUNNINGHAM, D.D., F.B.A., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and Archdeacon of Ely. 
Crown 8vo, 3s net. 


Domestic Economy. Intwo parts. Crown 8vo, 
Part I, Theory, by MARION GREENWOOD 
BIDDER; 2s 6d net. Part II, Tke Practice and 
Teaching of Domestic Economy, by FLORENCE 
BADDELEY; 2s 6d net. Or in one volume, 4s 6d 
net. 


The Elements of Pain and Conflict in 


Human Life, considered from a Christian Point 


of View. Being Lectures delivered at the Cambridge 
Summer Meeting 1916 by Members of the University. 
Crown 8vo. 4s 6d net. 


Complete catalogues and prospectuses of particular 
volumes will be sent on request. 


Cambridge University Press 


Fetter Lane, London: C. F. Clay, Manager 


Messrs. CONSTABLE will publig 
on Tuesday next 


INSIDE THE GERMANI & 
EMPIRE 

in the THIRD year of war. , 

By H. B. SWOPE 


with a Foreword by Mr.. J. W. GERARD, No. 
American Ambassador to Germany. 


5s. net. 
Also 

Byores 

THE RUSSIAN OFFENSIVE” 
The story of General Brusiloff's advance LEADIN 
By STANLEY. WASHBURN Licence 
Special Correspondent of “* The Times.” Bf tie Fo 
Fully illustrated: 7s. Gd. net. German 
Just Published. 
(No. 
THE MARNE CAMPAIGN. F. G. 


By Major F. E. WHITTON. Edited by Major-Ge 
C. E. CALLWELL, C.B, With 8 Maps. 10s. 64.1 


A HOSTAGE IN GERMANY. 


By GEORGES DESSON, the distinguished Frend 
Engineer. 3s. 6d. ne 


AMBULANCE NO. 10. 


The Work of the American Field Ambulance in F; 


By LESLIE BUSWELL. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. ne 
THE BRITISH SHIPPING INDUSTRY, 
By EDGAR CRAMMOND. Paper. Is. I 


HOW TO READ. 


A Discussion on the Psychology of Reading. By B 
KERFOOT,. 


FRENCH PERSPECTIVES. 


Pictures of French Home Life. By E. S. SERGEAN 


5s. 0 
INTOLERANCE IN THE REIGN Of 
ELIZABETH. 


By A. J. KLEIN. 7s. 6d. 


GERMAN and ENGLISH EDUCATION 

A Comparative Study. By FR. p—E HOVRE. 2s, 6@ 
THE PERMANENT VALUES 
EDUCATION. air of 


By KENNETH RICHMOND, With an Introducioptlllions 
by A. CLUTTON-BROCK. 2s. 64. 
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AN ANNUAL OF NEW POETRY. Avaster, 
Contributed by GORDON BOTTOMLEY, W. Hg!5, Ve 
DAVIES, JOHN DRINKWATER, EDWARD EASmollowing 
AWAY, ROBERT FROST, W. W. GIBSON; more col: 


STURGE MOORE, and R.C. TREVELYAN. 
he Meu: 


“A Bright, Cheery Novel.” 


HOBSON’S 


By HAROLD BRIGHOUSE and 
CHARLES FORREST 
5s. net. 


London: CONSTABLE & CO., Ltd 
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